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“DANGEROUS TIMES’ 


In his Whitsuntide address the Holy Father, Pius X11, 
further developed the principles of the Right Christian 
Order for Society. To the Five Peace Points concerning 
the relations that must exist between states he adds the 
principles—the Christian view of the Family, Property, 
and Labour—needed for the internal order of the State. 
‘These are the principles, conceptions and rules under 
which we may co-operate as from now on in the future 
organisation of that New Order for the birth of which 
yut of the dreadful effervescence of the present struggle, 
the world is waiting and wishing.’ We have the Holy 
Father's authority for making our eflort in the present 
struggle positive in character, not simply to slay the * Beast 
from the Abyss,’ but also to re-fashion a healthier country- 
side than the one in which it made its appearance. This 
effort towards reconstruction should be identified with our 
war-effort to give the latter real driving force. Catho- 
lics are rightly urged to co-operate with all sincere Chris- 
tians in working and fighting for a happier state of society. 
And we may, to that extent, welcome less clear pronounce- 
ments from the representatives of Protestant States. ‘Thus 
President Roosevelt declared: ‘To-day the whole world 
is divided between human slavery and human freedom, 
between pagan brutality and the Christian ideal. We 
choose human freedom, which is the Christian ideal.’ And 
Mr. Eden, stating the British war aims for the first time, 
claimed that ‘ only our victory can restore, both to Europe 
and to the world, that freedom which is our heritage from 
centuries of Christian civilisation and that security which 
alone can make possible the betterment of man’s lot upon 
the earth.’ 
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But in the general frenzy for planning and reconstruc. 
tion it is difficult to keep a level head and to follow the 
Pope’s lead steadily and soberly. It is easy to become be. 
fuddled with a vague idealism which brings foggy dream; 
of a vast Christian revival accomplished in a few months, 
of a world full of Christians with all their difference 
buried for all time. If we are to have any measure of 
success in the movement towards a Christian social order 
we must count the costs; and the cdds against it are ex. 
ceedingly heavy. The might of Germany or of Russia js 
as nothing to the power in a far wider field of the forces 
ranged against such an order.. We must start this plan. 
ning and reconstruction in a spirit of realism by which 
we ‘ first sit down and reckon the charges that are neces- 
sary, whether we have wherewithal to finish it ’—for it is 
the finish, the end that counts. 

First of all there is the vast mass of people to whom 
Christian values are almost completely alien, and who has 
‘no time for that stuff’ or is antagonistic to it. The 
majority of the working classes can be said to have no 
practical Christianity, but only a certain natural goodness 
in human fellowship and society. More than this, even 
the Christian workers, those who know the value of 
Christ’s religion, and try to realise it in their own way, 
seem to have little enthusiasm for the present schemes 
of social order. It seems fairly clear that most of those 
now ergaged in working for the right Christian order are 
those to whom capitalism has been kind, those who would 
incidentally lose considerably in any order not based on 
the old system. And we may be excused the suspicion 
that the plans implied in American policy or in Mr. Eden’s 
speech include ultimately a return to the financial des 
potism of New York or London and a ‘liberal’ freedom 
in which avarice and lust are given wide scope. 

Then, in the second place, even those who may be called 
enthusiastic Christians have such divergent views that only 
a negative aim, that of overcoming the threat of paganism, 
can hold them loosely together. Order in human affairs 
depends upon the end to which men’s actions are ordered. 
A different goal or purpose produces a different order. 
Now it is clear that the true Christian order has one single 
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goal which regulates the whole of social as well as indi- 
vidual behaviour, and that is the Beatific Vision, the Com- 
munion of Saints in the next world. The whole social 
order is, then, subordinated to this one end. The Chris- 
tian view of life is fundamentally other-worldly; every fol- 
lower of our Lord has to seek first the kingdom of God 
and to rest assured that all the rest will be added unto 
him. How many Christian ‘ planners’ realise that they 
should not be planning for this world but for the next? 
Those who make their reconstructions irrespective of the 
beatific vision and place the end and goal on this earth 
are not in reality scheming for a Christian order and their 
co-operation will bring division and ruin. And if the or- 
der depends on its ultimate goal and that goal is the un- 
broken vision of the Blessed Trinity, what positive con- 
tribution to this future order can he make who denies 
this basic dogma of faith? 

And springing from the Blessed Trinity is the Incarna- 
tion of Christ our Lord, God and man in hypostatic union, 
and from Him springs the one Church, the hierarchy and 
the seven grace-bearing sacraments. That is the frame- 
work of the order that starts from the right end and is 
therefore the right order. Many Christians are impatient 
with dogma—hence our present disorders, our many 
churches and our rootless sentimentality. Some deny the 
divinity of Christ. Others, like Laurence Housman, 
visualise a Christian order purified of all institutionalism; 
rising above law and the Church, mankind becomes united 
in a fervid and anarchical act of charity, for God seems 
io be an impersonal Love surging up inside Christian 
en. This ‘ Preparation of Peace’ is but one manifesta- 
tion of a spirit of pseudo and antinomian mysticism which 
isno more Christian than the spirit of H. G. Wells’s world 
orders. And yet such heated visions of the future, de- 
liberately cut off from the framework of the Church of 
Christ, parade under the name of Christian orders. 

But even if we take the still smaller group of true Chris- 
tians who are agreed at least on such basic dogmas as the 
Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation and the institution of the 
Church, our path leads through a maze of possible mis- 
understandings. Take these principles that the Holy 
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Father has laid down for the New Order within the State 
‘In the family,’ for example, ‘ the nation finds the natural 
roots of its greatness.’ And the leaders of the churches 
in England had already added this point to the five peace 
points in the famous letter to the Times: ‘ The family 
as a social unit must be safeguarded.’ But do even these 
Christians know what is meant by the family? Will the 
large number who see nothing essentially wrong in divorce 
and the still larger number who favour birth control be 
able to co-operate with Catholics in an order where the 
family is so basic? And are there not equally fundamen. 
tal disagreements on private property and on the nature 
and purpose of labour? How, for exaniple, can an estab. 
lished Church shake itself free of vested interests? How 
are we to begin to formulate an order in a country whose 
Government officially supports abuses of the family and 
society? 

One last fact must be faced in a realist’s summary of 
the difficulties. Granted that somehow there can be found 
a working agreement on general moral principles among 
Christians so that we may begin to work in harmony, what 
may we ultimately hope to establish? ‘The Christian re. 
ligion has existed for nearly two thousand years, and yet 
as we turn back the pages of history we find it difficult to 
fix on a single period in any section of the globe when a 
Christian social order was well established. Do we hope 
to succeed in an age of subtle and widespread materialism 
when even the ‘ ages of faith’ failed to order society satis- 
factorily? That would suggest a fair and flourishing 
spiritual pride. In fact, we can at best expect little more 
success in society than the average Christian achieves in 
his own personal sanctification, and that is never stabilised 
in this life. The religion of Christ, in any case, is other. 
worldly. 

So much for the difficulties arrayed against any ordering 
of Christian society; but we do not set them out here to 
counsel despair; we would not sign our own doom with 
the Pacifist who wrote, ‘Christianity is dead, and there- 
fore Europe is dead.’ That would be the state of the un- 
repentant sinner who hands himself over to his sin. There 
does remain a large measure of hope if it lies only in the 
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Pope’s command to work for a new Christian order. If 
we follow the lead of his Holiness—and many Christians 
are showing alacrity to do so—we shall have a single, clear- 
cut principle of order. Then it should not be impossible 
to stir the people as a whole with enthusiasm for Christian 
reconstruction. The Catholic Worker, which is giving 
full support to the plans based on the letter to the Times, 
could become a dynamic instrument in rallying the 
workers to this standard. With sufficient support from 
the Catholics of this country it could find its way into 
‘he hands, the homes, and eventually the heads, of most 
British workmen. There are other means too, such as 
the Y.C.W., and its various activities and literature—par- 
ticularly Front Line which will provide inspiration for 
Christians in the forces. 

But our most fundamental hope lies in a gradual clari- 
fication of the ultimate end of society, a spiritualising of 
the plans for social reconstruction. If the movement to- 
wards a deepening of the spiritual life of Christians does 
not neglect the dogmatic bases of that life, but on the 
contrary tends all the time to settle doctrinal differences, 
co-operation among Christians will bear the fruit of true 
unity and strength. The order for which we are working 
must be one in which Christians are agreed in their faith 
about the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church, as well 
as about the nature and purpose of marriage, the morality 
of ownership, and the distinction between true and false 
freedom. It is surely not too much to say that this is at 
last within reach now that the warring spirit of Christian 
sectarianism is losing its fire, and the members of the 
churches are meeting one another with sympathy instead 
of with controversy. 

This clarification of ideals and doctrine must go hand 
in hand with a purging of the materialism which is en- 
demic to the age. Our present life and thought is tainted 
at its source and it will be bitterly painful to clear the 
disease from our system. But with a return to the stan- 
dards of the Cross, with a revival of a positive mortifica- 
tion that finds its inspiration in the Passion of our Lord, 
together with a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit, a flood 
of sanctity rising in the nation, we can hope to cvercome 
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the vague mysticism that clogs the minds of some of our 
liveliest writers with a natural fog when they could be 
illuminated with the cloud of unknowing. This will be 
the task of the Sword of the Spirit which has already won 
a very wide support among Christians. Though titis move. 
ment still gives the impression of not having found its 
feet, it has during the Jast weeks shown signs of clearly 
defining its purpose and setting to work on these lines 
with a hopeful vigour. Certainly we cannot leave it to 
a particular society to create the spirit amoug us. Every 
individual Christian must take the initiative in living a 
life of personal sanctity, but at the same time he should 
support the movement of the Sword of the Spirit and allow 
it to direct and canalise his new-found energies and en- 
thusiasms. ‘The Spirit, breatheth wiere he wili, it is true, 
but he is a Spirit of union, and he works within the 
Church. 

These words should explain the nature of this number 
of BLAcKFRiARS, for there is hope for our plans for re- 
construction only if we insist on the importance of dogma 
as the basis of Christian life and only if we live in the 
purifying furnace of the real love of God. Fr. Vincent 
McNabb’s article shows us the picture of one so in tune 
with the Passion of our Lord that he could die with him 
rather than deny a dogma of faith, and that the dogma 
of the Papacy. It is in the spirit of St. Thomas More that 
we must begin to reconstruct his native civitas. B. Henry 
Suso can lead the way in the spiritual life and defend us 
from the woolliness of a pseudo mystic love that would 
avoid all discomfort as well as any form of institution or 
law. But in case this attitude of other-worldliness should 
seem to spell escapism and unreality, we have the example 
of the Foundress of the Little Sisters of the Assumption, 
brought up in the spirit of St. Dominic, and fashioned in 
the stuff of which saints are made, yet fully conscious of 
the temporal needs of her fellows and spending her life 
in a work to assist the destitute and reunite the severed 
classes of society. Her Congregation continues her work 
for a true Christian order and deserves to be more widely 
known in this country, as it is another sign of hope for 
the future. Finally, John of St. Thomas’s treatise on the 
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Gifts of the Holy Ghost is the classic on this subject, and 
Fr. Justin McCann’s translation of a typical passage should 
point the way to a deepening of the spiritual life. We 
hope that the whole treatise will eventually be available 
for English readers, for it would help to give a new and 
keener edge to the Sword of the Spirit. 

The review of George Herbert's poems, also, is not with- 
out significance in this respect. It points to a spiritual 
man of delicate sensibility whose spirit was nourished in 
the Church of England when it was still within earshot of 
the Church in which More died. 

We do indeed live in ‘ dangerous times,’ but it would 
be foolish to hide our face from the dangers. We must 
face them with the bold front of realism if we are to con- 
tribute anything to the new, or better the right, order. 
Without desiring to be apocalyptic, the words of St. Paul 
to Timothy seem to us to have some relevance to present 
times: ‘In the last days, shall come dangerous times. 
Men shall be lovers of themselves, covetous, haughty, 
proud, blasphemous, disobedient to parents, ungrateful, 
wicked, without affection, without peace, slanderers, in- 
continent, unmerciful, without kindness, traitors, stub- 
born, puffed up, and lovers of pleasures more than of God: 
having an appearance indeed of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof. Now these avoid’ (II Timothy, 3). 
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MORE’S HISTORY OF THE 
PASSION 


It is now over fifty years since my old teacher of Elocu- 
tion, Fathcr Paul Stapleton, O.P., taught me on the 
authority of Father Dominic Aylward, O.P., that usually 
the most important page of a book is the title page. For 
this reason let me set out the title of a book that was sent 
of God into my hands in the Lent of 1941: 


ST. THOMAS MORE’S HISTORY OF THE 
PASSION 


Translated from the Latin by his grand-daughter 
Mistress Mary Bassetr 


Edited in modern spelling with an introduction by 
RicHtT REVEREND Mer. P. L. HAL.ett 


LONDON 
BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LTD. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE HOLY SEE* 


It may be said at once that every name in this title-page 
deserves its place. The publishers to the Holy See in 
undertaking the cost of this book have very effectively jus- 
tified their title by publishing this last work of one who 
laid down his life solely for the Holy See. 

The Editor with his honorary title given by the Holy 
Father has to-day almost an unique right to see his name 
on the same page as the two martyrs, St. John Fisher and 
St. Thomas More, whose cause he has so untiringly cham- 
pioned. 

Mistress Mary Bassett has a name that should be better 
known than it is among the champions of women’s scho- 
larship, and should be even better known among the 
champions of Catholic culture. The few facts we know of 
her life and home schooling are a door opened into a 
Catholic culture which is now largely lost. 








* The price of the book is 6s. 
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The title page tells us that she was the grand-daughter 
of St. Thomas More. The Editor’s Introduction tells us 
that she was the daughter of the Saint’s accomplished and 
favourite daughter, Margaret (Roper), perhaps the most 
famous ‘daughter’ in English History. 

The daughter of William Roper and his wife, even if 
she had not been the grand-daughter of More, would have 
had the best chance of womanly culture to be had in 
Europe. Her mother, the ‘Meg’ of More’s learned and 
loving family, had a reputation for literary and philosophi- 
cal work amongst European scholars. Her father has given 
us a ‘ Life of More’ of which our most accomplished ex- 
pert in English literature has written: ‘* Roper’s life of 
More gives us in some seventy pages what is probably the 
most Charming little biography in the English language.” 

In the household of More his daughter Margaret had 
made Latinists like Erasmus admire her Latin. But in 
the household of Margaret her daughter Mary was to add 
Greek to the fluent and classical Latin of her mother. A 
fruit of her knowledge of the two great classical tongues 
is still to be seen in the British Museum. There is her 
manuscript now shorn of its original purple velvet bind- 
ing.* It contains two translations from the (Greek) ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical History ’ of Eusebius. The first is a translation 
of the first Book into Latin. The second is a translation 
of the first five books into English. 

It is arguable that this work had no precedent in Eng- 
lish letters as a woman’s translation from the Greek. Yet 
she was a wife, and a young wife at that, when she wrote 
it. Her place in the history of English Letters may be 
judged by what Nicholas Harpsfield wrote of her in his 
Life and Death of Sir Thomas More. ‘This Mistress Bas- 
sett is very well experted in the latine and greek tongues. 
She hath very handsomely and learnedly translated out of 
the greeke into the englishe all the ecclesiastical story of 
Eusebius, with Socrates, Theodoretus, Sozomenus, and 
Evagrius; albeit of modestie she suppresseth it and keepeth 
it from the print.’ 





'R. W. Chambers, Thomas More, p. 24. 
> Harleian MSS., 1860. 
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‘She hath also very aptly and fitly translated into the 
same tongue a certain booke that Sir Thomas, her grand- 
father, made upon the Passion; and so elegantly penned 
that a man might think it were originally written in the 
saide englishe tongue.” 

If Mary Bassett’s place in English ietters may be gauged 
by the judgement of Nicholas Harpsfield, the competence 
of the judge may be gauged by the judgement passed on 
him by an authority on the men and women of English 
letters. ‘Nichoias Harpsfield,’ says Professor Chambers, 
‘,.. this eminent Englishman is the writer of a book which 
has the claim to be the first scholarly biography in Eng- 
lish."* And he adds that ‘the subject of that biography 
was in the judgement of Dean Swift a person of the 
greatest virtue this kingdom ever produced.’ 

Mistress Mary Bassett in her translations was as alert to 
the call of the time as was her grandfather. In offering 
to the Lady Mary an English version of the first five books 
on Ecclesiastical History written by Eusebius she was ask- 
ing her future Queen to see in the new Christianity only 
the old heresies of a thousand years ago. In translating, 
primarily for herself, but ultimately for her fellow-English, 
More’s History of the Passion, she was turning the eyes of 
the persecuted, as More’s were turned, to Him Who, with 
fear and anguish controlled, mounted on the Cross. 

In 1557, when, with a dedication to Queen Mary, Wil- 
liam Rastell brought out his magnificent edition of all 
More’s English works, he had persuaded Mistress Mary 
Bassett to allow the publication of the English translation 
of More’s History of the Passion. 

Rastell’s words of introduction to the work are such an 
abstract and brief summary of England in those days that 
our readers must ‘have them in full. 


Lo, here, good reader, I put into vour hands another work 
of Sir Thomas More’s, compiled in Latin by him in the Tower, 





* The Life and Death of Sir Thomas More. By Nicholas 
Harpsfield ; edited by E. V. Hitchcock ; Introduction by R. W. 
Chambers, 1932, p. 83. 

* Ibid., p. xliv. 
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in the year of Our Lord 1534 and lately Englished by Mistress 
Mary Bassett (a near kinswoman of his own) . 

A work of truth, full of good and godly lessons which he 
began being then prisoner and could not achieve and finish 
the same as he that, ere he could go through therewith (even 
when he came to the exposition of these words, Et injecerunt 
manus in Jesun) was bereaved and put from his books, pen, 
and paper, and kept more strictly than before; and soon after 
was put to death itself. 

This work in Latin hath been by sundry great clerks read 
and weighed and very well liked; and is again so set out in 
our tongue, and goeth so near Sir Thomas More’s own Eng- 
lish phrase, that the gentlewoman (who for her pastime trans- 
lated it) is no nearer to him in kindred virtue and literature 
than in the English tongue. So that it might seem to have 
been by his own pen indited first, and not at all translated. 
Such a gift hath she to follow her own grandfather’s vein in 
writing. 

Somewhat I had to do ere I could come by this work for the 
gentlewoman which translated it seems nothing willing to have 
it go abroad ; for that (she said) it was first turned into English 
for her own pastime and exercise; and so reputeth it far too 
simple to come into many hands. 

And since there were that would fain have had it set forth 
in print alone (because the matter is so good and eke so well 
handled that it were to be wished that it might be read of all 
folk) which more would, but set out alone than with so many 
other of his works. And haply so shall it be hereafter at more 
leisure. 

But in the meantime, take it and read it thus with the rest ; 
and give God thanks; and pray for her that took the pains in 
this wise to translate it.° 


For the present writer all the tragedy of besieged Chris- 
tian culture is in these plain words of a sixteenth century 
Editor to his ‘Good reader.’ 


* * * * * * 


Of supreme interest is the part played in this tragedy 
by the man who almost with a jest, and almost alone, with- 
stood the first fierce attacks of the besiegers. That this 
lonely, lovable figure was saint as well as genius stiil gives 








° Pp. 3) 4- 
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him a unique place in the tragedy that, even at this hour, 
is but working itself out to some unforeseeable climax. 
Happily for those of another century than More's, we, 
who do not know him in the flesh, know him still in his 
works. Indeed, so deftly did he hide himself behind his 
‘veil of flesh’ that we now know him as well as ever he 
inay be known in these works which perhaps undesignedly 
unlocked his soul. Of these three works, one, Utopia, was 
written if not at the beginning of his life, at least at the 
beginning of his political life under the smile of a young 
King of some twenty-five years. The other works are 
Dialogue of Comfort in Tribulation and our History of 
the Passion. Both are contrasted with Ulopia and with 
each other. Both were written in the Tower whilst More 
Was awaiting the fulfilment of his own witty prophecy to 
Roper about the King’s friendship with him: ‘ Howbeit, 
son Roper, I may tell thee if my head would win him 
(Henry VIII) a castle in France, it should not fail to go. 
Few even of the great masters of literature have left 
works so contrasted as are Utopia and the Dialogue. 
Utopia is the work of a young man who sees visions of what 
might be; the Dialogue is the work of an old man who 
dreams dreams composed of what has been. The man who 
wrote Utopia was neither fanatic nor fool. He was the 
most serious, or the wisest head in Europe. But he knew 
that to the Chadband hypocrisy of his time truth and jus- 
tice could only enter with cap and bells. More’s laughter 
was a desperately serious effort to turn even Renaissance 
Humanists to the realities of human life. Many of his 
readers mistake the seriousness of his Utopia because of its 
satire and make-believe; because they have not realised 
that though More could play a part he could not act a lie. 
In almost every line Utopia is contrasted with the Dialogue 
of Comfort in Tribulation. For the present writer the 
Dialogue has always seemed one of the hundred—if not 
the fifty—best books of the world. ‘There is wit enough, 
and indeed mirth enough, in Uiopia to set up a dozen 
candidates for literary or philosophical fame. Yet the 
Dialogue, written by an old man in prison, has almost 
wit enough and merriment enough in one chapter to make 
Utopia a world’s masterpiece. No one who knew no more 
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of the writer of the Dialogue than the Dialogue itself could 
see, through its scholarly, quiet and yet sometimes most 
infectious humour, an old man sitting in a bare, stone- 
floored cell filled with wintry river fog and penning scenes 
that have no rival but the masterpieces of Shakespeare. 

It is but twenty years since in Utopia he saw his young 
vision. Now years and suflering have made him an old 
man setting down in matchless literature the dreams he 
has dreamed. Yet interwoven with the dreams are two 
visions—the first, the cruel vision of death by 2 king’s 
wrath; the other, a beatific vision of God’s welcome as 
death’s reward. 


* % * * % * 


A key to the contrast between the Dialogue of Comfort 
and the History of the Passion is to be found at the end 
of one of the last letters, written with a charred stick!, 
to his daughter Margaret. More has been warned that 
there may be further legislation to deal with him. He 
trusts that God will not allow the King’s noble heart and 
courage to resort to such extreme unlawful and uncharit- 
able dealings. ‘ But,’ he concludes, ‘take no thought for 
me, whatsoever you shall hap to hear, but be merry in 
God.’ 

In his last great message to his beloved England and his 
fellow Christians he is boldly foretelling the temptations 
and persecutions they may have to endure. Yet so great is 
his love for them, and his love to see them follow their 
Master, that, like his Master, he seems to smile as he says: 
‘Let not your heart be troubled.’ The quality that earned 
for his beloved country the name of ‘ Merry England ’— 
that made More a supreme possessor of that quality—is to 
be found in every line of the Dialogue; and in few or no 
lines of the History of the Passion. Yet the mirth of the 
Dialogue is not the hypocrite’s whited sepulchre, but the 
hero-leader’s duty of conquered fear. 

The Dialogue is, then, a book of mirth, though written 
in prison on the eve of death. But it is a book of mirth 
because it is a dialogue between a man appointed to 
death and his fellow men who may find themselves soon 
in a like prison with a like death. But there issued from 
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the same prison and from the same great mind and greater 
heart another Dialogue between the condemned prisoner 
and his crucified God. In that stark unveiling not of 
the true but of the inner Thomas More there is not a line 
of merriment from first to last. It reveals a More that 
could only be dimly suspected from anything he had writ. 
ten in the many books he had already given to his fellow 
men. It is not just a fiery soliloquy or dialogue of the 
soul with God. In the writer’s intent it is a dialogue be. 
tween a coward, sinful man named Thomas More and his 
crucified Master and Redeemer as that Redeemer passes 
singing from the Upper Room to the Hill of Golgotha. 

It is not another More we discover in his last book. | 
is the inner More who called himself magnificently *‘ God's 
Giglot °: who found the austerities of ‘lower-imprison- 
ment so slender that he had to supplement them by wear. 
ing a hair shirt; and whose considered judgement on his 
prison life was expressed to his daughter in these bewil- 
dering words: ‘I believe, Meg, that they who have put 
me here ween they have done me a high displeasure. But 
1 assure you . . . Methinketh God maketh me a wanton, 
and setteth me on his lap and dandleth me.’ A mind so 
one with the mind of Christ could see the steps to the 
headman’s block only as a ‘ladder stretched between 
Heaven and Charing Cross.’ 

The ascetic doctrine of the book is a saint’s doctrine. 
Yet it must never be overlooked that it is a layman’s doc- 
trine. Indeed we might almost say a somewhat scrupu- 
lous layman’s doctrine. Yet in an age when the consciences 
of the most responsible civil and ecclesiastical rulers 
seemed unedged and blunt it is with gratitude to God we 
recognise a conscience that was a little too tremblingly 
alive. 

But it is a slightly over-sensitive mind that has penned 
the following: 


If a man would even of purpose endeavour to occupy his 
thoughts upon as many and as manifold matters as by any 
possibil'ty he could devise ; hardly could he, I trow, in so little 
a while think upon so many things, and so far distant asunder 
as our idle unoccupied mind wandereth about while our tongue 
pattereth apace upon our matins and evensong and other ac- 
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customed prayers. Negligent or slothful sluggishness can I 
not call it, but rather frantic madness and insensible deadly 
dulness which causeth a great many of us when we go to make 
our prayer unto Almighty God not with reverence attentively 
to pray to Him, but like careless and sleepy wretches thought- 
lessly to talk with Him. Wherefore I much fear me lest we 
ratherly sorely provoke His wrath and indignation, than pur- 
chase at His Hand any favour of mercy towards us (pp. 24, 25). 


It may be questioned whether More, the father, ever 
acted towards his children as he here supposes his Heaven- 
ly Father would act towards him. His children told of 
him that they would sometimes be deliberately naughty 
in order to have the childish delight of being scolded by 
him. But in these above words of his about distractions 
in prayer we are not listening to that most lovable charac- 
ter, More the father, but to that almost more lovable 
character, More the somewhat scrupulous self-accusing 
sinner. 

Here and there in his Dialogue with his Redeemer this 
self-accusing sinner cannot withhold his sorrow at the main 
cause of sin’s increase. When commenting on the words 
‘He (Jesus) came and found them sleeping,’ he writes: 


All that Christ did He did upon good cause. For albeit His 
coming unto His Apostles at that point did not so thoroughly 
awake them but that either they were still so heavy and drowsy 
and so amazed that scantly they could hold up their heads and 
look on Him; or else, which is yet something worse, by His 
sharp words had unto them being fully awaked, nevertheless 
as soon as His back was turned fell straight asleep again ; 
yet did He herein both declare His earnest care towards His 
disciples, and by His own example give a plain lesson beside 
that from henceforth should the head of the Church for no 
sorrow fear or weariness suffer their care and diligence towards 
their flock in any wise to slack and decay, but evermore so 
use themselves as it might plainly appear that they were more 
careful for the safeguard of their flock than for their own 
selves (p. 41). 


The poignancy of these words of a layman is hardly 
lessened by the presence of one Bishop (Fisher) in the same 
prison and for the same charge as More. Words of almost 
tragic poignancy were still to come: 
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But now there cometh to my remembrance that Christ is 
then delivered into the hands of sinners whensoever His blessed 
Body in the Holy Sacrament is consecrated and handled of 
beastly, vicious and most abominable priests. As often as we 
see any such case fall (and fal] doth it, alas, too often a great 
deal) let us reckon that Christ Himself then speaketh these 
words unto us afresh: Why sleep you? Watch arise and pray 
that you enter not into temptation. For the Son of Man is 
delivered into the hands of sinners. For doubtless by the lewd 
examples of naughty priests doth vice and evil living lightly 
increase and creep in among the people (pp. 76, 77). 


If the writer of these words was readying his soul to die 
for the supremacy of the Chief Priest of the Visible Church 
it was not through ignorant enthusiasm for the visible 
priesthood. 

Two last extracts may show at once the subtle delicacy 
of More’s mind and the ‘elegant and eloquent’ English 
of his translator. On the words, ‘Then said He thus to 
Peter, Sleepest thou, Simon,’ he writes: 


What, Simon? here playest thou not the part of Cephas, for 
why shouldst thou any more be called Cephas, that is to wit, 
a stone; which name | gave thee heretofore to have thee stead- 
fast and strong, when thou showest thyself so feeble and faint 
now sleep cometh upon thee that thou canst not abide to watch 
so much as one hour with Me? 

What, Simon, I say art thou now fallen asleep! And well 
worthy art thou, perdy, to be called by thy first name Simon, 
for since thou art so heavy asleep how shouldst thou not be 
named Simon, that is to say a beaver? Or seeing that I 
warned thee to watch with Me, how canst thou be called obe- 
dient? Which, as soon as My back was turned, like a sloth- 
ful sluggard straightways wert fallen asleep? . . 


The writer of these words, we should never forget, was 
penning them with a charred stick in a lonely London 
prison where he was preparing to die for the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome. But his vision was beyond the 
Thames and the Tiber, and was fixed upon an olive grove 
where another—though God! —was preparing to lay down 
His life for man. 

More, the father beloved of his children and children’s 
children, unveils his heart in speaking of His Master’s 
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words to Judas; ‘O Judas, dost thou betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss?’ 


Among all sorts of mischief can there lightly be none more 
odious to God than when we abuse things that be of their own 
nature good, and turn them contrariwise to serve us in our 
lewdness. 

And for this consideration doth God much mislike lying, for 
that the words used were by Him ordained truly to express our 
minds by, we falsely pervert to a quite contrary use. 

In which sort and manner doth he grievously displease God, 
also, that misturneth those laws that were devised to defend 
men from wrong, to be instruments to wrong men by.® 

Christ therefore checked and controlled Judas for the detest- 
able kind of offence where He said: O, Judas dost thou betray 
the Son of Man with a kiss? .. . 

Was it not enough for thee, I say, to betray this Son of 
Man, but thou must betray Him with a kiss, too, and so make 
that serve thee to work thy treason by, which was first in- 
vented to be an assured token of dear love and charity ? 

I do not so much blame this company here which by forcible 
means openly set upon Me, as I do thee, O Judas, which with 
a traitorous kiss dost unto these rude rufiians thus unkindly 


betray Me (pp. 88, 89). 


Two further extracts will unveil for the reader the 
tragedy of these words of a martyr’s comment on the kiss 
that betrayed Christ. 

In his lite of Sir Thomas More, William Roper, husband 
of Margaret More, writes: 


When Sir Thomas came from Westminster’? to the Tower, 
his daughter, my wife, desirous to see her father . . . gave 
attendance about the Tower wharf, where she knew he would 
pass by before he could enter the Tower. 

There tarrying his coming as soon as she saw him after his 
blessing upon her knees reverently received she hastening to- 
wards him without consideration or care of herself, pressing 
amongst the midst of the throng and company of the guard, 
that with halberds and bills went round about him hastily ran to 








* For More, human law was the defence of the weak against 
the strong. For Henry VIII, the Totalitarian, human law (i.e. 
the King’s will) was a defence of the strong against the weak. 

7 He was tried in Westminster Hall. 
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him and there openly in sight of them all, embraced him and 
took him about the neck and kissed him. Who, well liking 
her most natural and dear daughterly affection towards him 
gave her his fatherly blessing and many godly words of com- 
fort besides. 

From whom after she was departed she was not satisfied with 
the former sight of her dear father, and like one that had for- 
gotten herself, being all ravished with the love of her dear 
father, having respect neither to the press of people and multi- 
tude that were there about him ran to him as before, took him 
about the neck and divers times kissed him most lovingly ; and 
at last with a full and heavy heart was fain to depart from 
i 


Three days after, on July 5th, the eve of his martyrdom, 
this loving daughter received a ‘parcel and a letter which 
must have made her in grief kinswoman to her Mater 
Dolorosa. In the parcel was her father’s hair-shirt which 
he had used to supplement the austerities of his prison! 
In the letter were the following words which made their 
writer blood-kinsman of his Redeemer: 


God bless you, good daughter, and your good husband and 
all yours and all my children, and all my god-children and 
all our friends . .. I never liked your manner towards me 
better than when you kissed me last; for I love when daugh- 
terly love and dear charity hath no leisure to look to worldly 
courtesy. Farewell my dear child and pray for me and | shall 
for you and all your friends that we may merrily meet in heaven. 


Some of those who read these words may see a disciple 
of Christ following his Master along a dark way of ulti- 
mate mental sorrow. Perhaps, too, for them as for the 
sinner who has written what they have read, the tragedy 
may be nailed to their mind by three words: 


Seeing His Mother. 
I thirst. 
It is finished. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





* Life of Sir Thomas More. By ‘William Roper. ‘The King’s 
Classics, pp. 96-97. 
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BLESSED HENRY SUSO 


‘You must not think that you shall take leave from love. 
Behold, they who said they loved you could not love. And if 
your heart were as full of love as the bottomless sea, it would 
all be drunk in by the love of the Beautiful Lover.’—HENRY 
Suso. 


Tue fourteenth century may justly be called the classic 
period of German mysticism, for it gave birth to the great 
triad of Meister Eckhart, Henry Suso, and John Tauler, 
all of them Dominicans. 

The conditions in which they lived were, indeed, almost 
ideal for the development of a Christian mysticism of the 
highest order. Their time was a time of widespread and 
intense suffering for Church and people alike. The 
Church, in the person of the Popes, was persecuted by the 
Emperors; epidemics were rife in town and country, and 
frequent interdicts deprived the faithful of the consola- 
tions of Religion often for years at a time. Thus, in the 
desolation of a life whose insecurity and transitoriness 
were only too apparent, souls sought and found stability 
in a personal relationship with God which the vicissi- 
tudes of earthly existence could not affect and death itself 
would but transform and fulfil. ‘This close intercourse 
between God and the soul was cultivated, especially among 
the nuns and lay communities of women whose direction 
was entrusted almost exclusively to the Dominicans. This 
contact between the highly strung spirituality of the nuns 
and the theological austerity of the disciples of St. Dominic 
produced a wonderfully enriched mystic life. Securely 
rooted in Thomistic doctrine, the flower of Dominican 
mysticism drew from the Angelic Doctor all his learning, 
sanity, and balance, developing his own mystic elements 
in the less restrained atmosphere of feminine tenderness 
and devotion. 

When this combination of sound theology and spiritual 
sensibility took root in the temperament of a poet and 
artist great things were to be expected. ‘This happened 
in ‘the case of Blessed Henry Suso, one of the most lovable 
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of medieval friars. His very life seems to be a cycle of 
poems or a series of delicate miniatures painted on the 
gold ground of a deep faith in God and his Church. And 
as in the case of every real artist nothing but his heart- 
blood can give his work its finish, so in Henry Suso’s life, 
this spiritual work of art, suffering ‘even unto blood’ 
was needed for its perfection. 

‘There was a preacher in Germany, 2 Swabian by birth, 
whose name be written in the book of life. This man de- 
sired to become and be called a servant of Eternal Wis- 
dom.’ Thus opens Suso’s autobiography, the Vita; and 
to complete his self-description he adds simply: ‘ He had, 
from his youth, a heart full of love.’ He soon learned 
that ‘ suffering, by old right, belongs to love,’ and willing- 
ly accepted both as the foundation of his spiritual knight. 
hood. For there are perhaps no terms more expressive 
of his mystic life than that of the Knight-Errant or Min. 
nesinger. Of noble birth, he had inherited the ideals of 
medieval chivalry so intimately connected with the Chris- 
tian life, and he transferred them quite naturally from 
the court to the cloister. He consecrated himself to the 
service of Christ, the Eternal Wisdom, in much the same 
way as a knight devoted his life to the service of his lady. 
But instead of fighting tournaments and battles in her 
honour, the Dominican friar wrestled against flesh and 
bicod, against principalities and powers, subduing his 
body by a relentless asceticism. He held that if the knights 
of this world are willing to suffer so much for the small 
reward earthly life can bestow, much more should men 
be willing to suffer for the eternal prize God will give 
them. Suso was keenly aware of the difficulties besetting 
the soul on her way to mystic union. ‘The mount is 
high,’ he wrote, ‘ and the way slippery; it cannot be gained 
in a moment, it means trying again and again until it be 
conquered.’ And the first task he set himself in the ser- 
vice of his divine Master was to conquer the love of this 
world in his own passionate heart. 

Perhaps the most painful renunciation was the first: the 
breaking away from all his friends and the sympathy they 
could give him. This separation, so bitter yet so essen- 
tial to the contemplative life, as the experience of St. 
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Theresa clearly shows, cost his sensitive nature more than 
we might gather from his shy admission: ‘ Therefore he 
walked miserable and without love.’ This rejection of 
human society, however, was but the beginning of a life 
of the most vigorous ascetic discipline. ‘The dusk of the 
senses is the dawn of truth,’ for ‘so long as one drop of 
blood is still unmortified and unconquered, so long art 
thou lacking.’ ‘This was the guiding maxim of the young 
friar, and in its light he set out on his spiritual pilgrimage. 

He showed, indeed, from the first that he was both a 
poet expressing his love in symbois, and a lover filling 
these symbols with the fire of his passion. To remind 
himself continually of Him to Whom his young life was 
consecrated (he was eighteen when he began his ascetic 
practices) he cut the holy name JHS into the skin above 
his heart, so that the blood ran down his body ‘as a sign 
of love.’ He was far from contenting himself with the 
normal ascetic practices. He increased their pain and yet 
filled them with symbolic meaning, displaying the in- 
genuity of the artist in devising ever new tortures for his 
body. He scorned the mere hair shirt, and wore iron nails 
inside it, and round his waist an iron chain, which he did 
not take off even when he slept. For eight years he bore 
a wooden cross on his bare back with sharp nails in it, and 
at least twice a day he ‘took a discipline with it,’ ham- 
mering the nails into his flesh with his fists. At another 
time he used to sleep with his arms outstretched in the 
form of a cross by a complicated mechanism, and gave it 
up only when his hands began to tremble so violently that 
he was in danger of losing their use altogether. Once 
he went without drink until his lips were parched and his 
tongue swollen; and during two cold German winters he 
made a vow not to go near a fire until he could hardly 
walk for chilblains and ulcers. ‘These things he practised 
until ‘his nature was devastated,’ and he had either to 
leave off or die. He was told in a vision to give up these 
exterior mortifications, since all he had done so far was 
only ‘a good beginning.’ 

Indeed, he never let these austerities become ends in 
themselves. They were but the means to lead him to the 
gcal of mystic union with the Eternal Wisdom. ‘All else, 
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be it poverty, fasting, watching, and all other mortifica. 
tions thou shalt direct to this end, and have as many of 
them as may bring you thither... And when one of his 
spiritual daughters tried to imitate him in these ascetic 
practices he reminded her that Christ did not say ‘ take 
my Cross upon you,’ but ‘ your Cross.’ 

Upon this ground of self-inflicted martyrdom Suso’s in. 
ner life began to spring up and bear blossom and fruit. 
Per Christum Hominem ad Christum Deum was the Via 
Regia which the disciple of St. Thomas meant to travel 
to the land of his heart’s desire. ‘Two landmarks stand 
out on this way, guiding the wanderer, the two great sub- 
jects of all Christian art and devotion: the Crucifix and 
the Madonna. 

‘Lord, mine eyes gaze upon thy dying face, my soul 
kisses thy fresh wounds full of blood, all my senses are 
nourished by the sweet fruit under this living tree of the 
Cross. All my consolation, all my hope, lies for ever in 
thy Passion.’ His was no easy, morbid revelling in blood 
and wounds. He even confessed that he found this con- 
templation of the Passion very difficult at first. ‘I sought 
the Godhead, and found the manhood. I desired sweetness 
and found bitterness.’ For Eternal Wisdom himself spoke 
thus to him: ‘No man may come to Divine heights of 
contemplation and sweetness unless he be first drawn by 
the picture of my human bitterness. My humanity is the 
way by which man must go, my Passion is the gate through 
which he must pass who would come to the goal thou 
seekest . . . . In my open side thou shalt be lovingly 
united to my wounded Heart, and there shalt thou make 
thy abode.’ Intra vulnera tua absconde me, this eternal 
mystic prayer was lived by Suso to perfection. For all the 
powers of his soul, his imagination, his intellect and his 
will he threw into this task of living through the Passion. 
As his master St. Thomas had set out the sufferings of 
the Sacred Humanity one by one in the austere Latin of 
his Summa, so Suso tried to reproduce in himself all the 
bitter sorrow felt by our Lord and his Mother at every 
minute of the Via Crucis and on Golgotha, until at last 
he prays to the Mater Dolorosa: ‘ Now I desire that thou 
layest the dead form of thy tender child on the knees of 
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my soul, that I may obtain in spiritual contemplation what 
thou didst hold in the body.’ 

But when he had filled his soul to overflowing with the 
sorrowful mysteries of the Passion, he turned to that other 
mystery: Vita, dulcedo, et spes nostra. ‘ Now behold her,’ 
he addresses the Christ Child, ‘now see those dear eyes 
that often so lovingly looked upon thee, the beautiful 
cheeks which she so often pressed to thy childish face. 
Oh, behold those sweet lips which often so tenderly kissed 
thee, the pure hands that worked in thy service.’ In the 
childlike simplicity that is so characteristic of him he went 
cut to gather the first spring flowers and laid them at our 
Lady’s feet. On the first of May, when the young men 
used to bring flowers to their girls, he made a crown of 
roses to put on the Virgin’s head, and heard the angels 
sing hymns in her honour. To him, as to that other 
Dominican Saint, St. Catharine of Siena, the most com- 
monplace actions became symbols of heavenly truth: so 
when he divided an apple into four parts he would eat 
three in the name of the Holy Trinity and the fourth in 
the love of the Blessed Virgin. For to him Heaven was 
a reality come down into his everyday life, and he lived 
with our Lord and his Saints as naturally as if they were 
walking with him on earth. His heart was indeed wholly 
given to his Divine Love, as he himself describes it in an 
entrancing vision: ‘And behold, his body above his heart 
became as pure as crystal, and he saw the Eternal Wisdom 
sitting quietly in his heart in a beautiful likeness, and 
with him was sitting the soul of the servant in heavenly 
desire. And she was bent on his side, and encircled in 
his arms, and pressed to his divine Heart.’ So vivid was 
the impression made on him by this vision of union that 
he made a drawing of it which, though not an artistic 
master-piece, yet in its simplicity and holiness reminds 
one of Fra Angelico. 

But he paid the price for this close relationship with 
Eternal Wisdom, treading the way that his Lord showed 
him: ‘Suffering makes man lovable to me, for the suf- 
fering man is like unto me. Suffering is the surest way, 
it is the shortest and the nearest way. It mortifies the 
body, which must rot away, but nourishes the noble soul, 
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which lives eternally. Suffering draws and forces man to 
God.’ When his twenty years “of ascetic discipline were 
over, God took him into his own school, and all self-in. 
flicted tortures seemed as nothing before the trials that 
now awaited him. He was still ‘like a frightened young 
hare lying hidden in a bush, afraid of every falling leaf.’ 
And the leaves were falling thick and fast indeed. He 
was exiled because, in the struggle between the Pope and 
the Emperor, he took the side of the Pope; he was accused 
of heresy; some knights whose daughters and mistresses 
he had induced to take the veil sought to murder him; 
his sister, who was a nun, escaped from her convent and 
fell into sin; and, worst of all, one of his penitents, a 
woman of loose living, who had feigned a conversion in 
order to obtain material help from the Church, accused 
him of being the father of her child when he had dis. 
covered her deception. This slander was widely believed 
even by those who had formerly revered him for his sanc- 
tity, and though he had no difficulty in disproving it, it 
took several years to re-establish his reputation. ‘To this 
sordid tale we owe one of the most touching episodes de- 
scribed in his Vita. When the excitement about the slan- 
derous accusation was at its height a woman came to Suso 
offering to kill the child. Filled with horror at this abom- 
inable suggestion, Suso rebuked her vehemently, and then 
had the child brought to him. He took it on his knees, 
and when it smiled at him innocently he burst into tears 
and promised to care for it if nobody else would: ‘ Oh, 
you tender child, what a poor little orphan you are. But 
I will have you as given me by God, and you shall be my 
dear little child.’ Then the child, too, began to cry, and 
‘so they wept both together.’ 

It was through these trials borne with all the serenity 
of which his passionate nature was capable that Suso’s 
spiritual life was brought to its perfection. ‘All the time, 
he tells us in his autobiography, ‘ while I was only talking 
about abandonment, I found it sweet to speak of. But now 
my inmost heart is wounded, and my bones and brain are 
pierced to the marrow. HowthencanIbecalm?’ Here 
comes to light what is perhaps one of the deepest differ- 
ences between Christian mysticism and such doubtful 
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growths as quietism and other more or less pantheistic 
systems. The Christian, indeed, demands and seeks de- 
tachment from creatures, but to him this does not mean 
Stoic indifference. ‘Abandonment,’ this great watchword 
of the Dominican mystics, is not the same as insensibility. 
On the contrary, to feel the pain to the utmost and yet 
to submit to it is the Christian way, since it was the way 
of Christ. For Suso, therefore, ‘A perfect life means giv- 
ing up one’s own will unto the will of God, whether it 
he bitter or sweet, in subjection and humble obedience.’ 

And so through suffering love was made perfect. Here 
again Suso takes up the tradition of the knight and minne-. 
singer. For perhaps no other time knew so much of the 
deep connection between love and suffering as the Middle 
Ages. All the great secular poems, Tristan, Lohengrin, 
the Niblungen, sing of love that must end in suffering. 
Only to the friar suffering was not the end, but the way. 
It was not the dreaded outcome of inevitable separation, 
but the means of union gladly willed and accepted. Again 
and again he compares suffering to red roses, the flowers 
of love. ‘For even if there were no other good in suf- 
fering than to become more and more like the beautiful 
clear mirror of Christ, it were well worth while.’ And so 
by heavenly alchemy suffering is transformed into joy, and 
the soul pours forth her delight and thanksgiving to the 
heavenly Lover: ‘ Behold, how tender, how lovely, how 
sweet and infinitely good it is to love. Oh, all ye hearts, 
why do we not love the lovable Lover who cannot but take 
away sorrow, deliver our hearts, and bring us joy? 
Blessed, blessed is the soul that thou, tender Lord, hast 
chosen to rest in thee.’ 

Rest in the Lord did, at last, come to him, Unio Mystica, 
the goal to which all his service was designed to lead. For 
Suso was not for nothing the disciple of Meister Eckhart, 
the metaphysician of the Mystic Union. He knew, as all 
ereat mystics before and after him, that all his visions, all 
his loving intercourse with the heavenly beings was but 
a ‘prelude of Divine consolation with which God some- 
times entices the beginner.’ The consummation of the 
mystic life lies much deeper than in this realm of imagi- 
nary visions. It is, in Suso’s own words, ‘a medium-less 
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beholding of the pure Godhead, anda vision is the nobler 
the more intellectual and image-less, and the more like 
this pure beholding it is.’ For ‘ the highest end of devout 
prayer is an immediate union of the soul, when all her 
faculties are recollected, and when, with pure vision, ar. 
dent love, and sweet fruition she is drowned in the pure 
abyss of the eternal Good, forgetting all things except this 
pure good.’ Here we are in the realm of the Ineffabile, 
where words fail and images become meaningless. ‘In 
the mode-less darkness the manifold vanishes, the spirit 


loses itself, the reality of self is extinguished.’ All his suf: } 


ferings, all his loving meditations on the Sacred Humanity 
were but a preparation for this, the Ultimate Reality, 
Here emotions are stilled, the will is at rest, and the in- 
tellect satisfied, for man has at last attained to his true 
end. God and the soul have found each other in the 
Union which must for ever defy explanation this side of 
the grave. 

It is from here, from the sublime heights of intellectual 
vision, that Suso’s life derives its full meaning. Without 
this, his companionship with Saints and Angels might seem 
the sweet but fanciful play of an artist’s imagination, and 
his rigorous ascetic practices and his love for the red roses 
of suffering but the outcome of a morbid desire for pain. 
But before he died, just at the Biblical age, he had reached 
the peaks of the spiritual life. And we must look to the 
peaks if we would understand the life of the mystic, for 
only if seen from these will all the diverse parts fall into 
place. The Per Christum Hominem must be followed by 
the Ad Christum Deum. And conversely we shall never 
attain to Christum Deum unless we have first taken our 
share in Christo Homine. Every other way but The Way 
leads the mystic to pantheism, as is only too apparent in 
the debased mysticism of a Jacob Boehme, for example, 
that has broken away from its moorings in Christ. For Suso, 
therefore, the Manhood and the Godhead are the two poles 
of the mystic life. The Crucifix that begins to speak and the 
last illumination that leaves man dumb came to him the 
knight-errant and minnesinger as they came to his master, 
the Confessor et Ecclesiae Doctor Communis. 

H. C. GRaer. 
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A TERTIARY OF ST. DOMINIC 


ANYONE assisting at Mass in the Chapel of the Fathers 
of the Assumption in Paris on a May morning in the year 
1865 might have observed the frail, slightly mis-shapen 
figure of a woman, bowed in prayer. On enquiry he would 
have learnt that her name was Antoinette Fage, the direc- 
tress of an orphanage run by some charitable ladies, a ‘Ter- 
tiary of St. Dominic, and a recent penitent of the Assump- 
tionist Pére Pernet. He would have required unusual 
prescience to have discerned in this small delicate woman, 
already in her forty-second year, the Foundress of a Con- 
gregation that would spread to two Continents before the 
end of the century. 

Left a virtual orphan at the age of thirteen by the death 
of her mother, her spine permanently injured in an acci- 
dent during her childhood, Antoinette grew up in an 
atmosphere of sorrow and suffering. ‘Thus early she learnt 
her first lessons in resignation to the Divine Will. *‘ It was 
His Holy Will that I should suffer anguish of mind, sad- 
ness of heart and extreme bodily pain so that I might the 
more easily enter into the sufferings of others and minister 
to them,’ she said in later years. 

Antoinette was cared for by kind friends until she was 
old enough to earn her living with her needle. In 1850 
she joined a dressmaking establishment, and it was about 
that time that she first became acquainted with the Domi- 
nican Fathers. Of a naturally religious nature, gifted by 
God with remarkable qualities of heart and mind, yet with 
a highly-strung temperament and a want of confidence in 
her own powers, she needed the direction of a master of 
the spiritual life. For the next fourteen years she was to 
find in Pére Faucillon, O.P., such a director. 

From her Dominican confessor Antoinette learnt to wor- 
ship God in truth as well as in beauty. He taught her 
how dangerous to a nature like hers, with its overflowing 
sympathy and craving for affection, were habits of devo- 
tion which have an emotional appeal. ‘Be practical in 
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all you do for God,’ he writes. He led her into paths of 
solid virtue, through reason enlightened by faith and ex. 
perience. Above all, he grounded her in the cardinal 
virtue of Prudence—the ‘ discrezione’ of St. Catherine— 
which induces the intellect to select in every instance the 
best means for attaining its aims by subordinating them 
to our ultimate end. Under the guidance of Pére Fau- 
cillon her zeal for souls became infused with supernatural 
charity and did not consume itself at the dictates of her 
own will. The steady progress she made in her spiritual 
life led, inevitably, to a desire in her to consecrate herself 
yet more toGod. The delicate state of her health seemed 
to preclude any idea of her entering one of the enclosed 
orders, and so she asked to be received into the Third 
Order of St. Dominic. Nine years after she had first put 
herself under the direction of the Dominican Fathers she 
made her profession ‘ until death ’ in the Order of Penance 
of Blessed Dominic. Scon after this she left the dressmak- 
ing work-room and became the directress of an orphanage 
run by Dominican Tertiaries. 

How came it, then, that on this May morning in 1865 
she was to be found in the chapel of the Fathers of the 
Assumption, the penitent of Pére Pernet? The frequent 
absences of Pére Faucillon, inevitable consequence of the 
apostolic life of a Friar Preacher, had been a great cross 
to Antoinette; and so when, in 1864, he was sent to preach 
missions in country places, which would necessitate a 
lengthy absence from Paris, she conceived the idea of ask- 
ing Pére Pernet to be her confessor. In this she must have 
been responding to heavenly inspiration, since she had 
only met Pére Pernet once before, when he had ap. 
proached her in an unsuccessful attempt to find employ- 
ment for a poor teacher in whom he was interested. In 
one of her first letters to him she wrote: ‘I require to 
feel myself helped, supported, encouraged . . . I found all 
this in my dear Dominican family.’ 

The first year of Pere Pernet’s care of her soul coincided 
with the crystallisation of her desire to send in her resig- 
nation as directress of the orphanage. For some time her 
views had differed from those of the foundresses, who, 
though good and pious women, had no breadth of vision. 
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This friction had been the cause of much mental and 
moral suffering to her, and was affecting her health. Her 
new director, however, used his influence to induce her 
toremain. At the beginning of May an event occurred 
which precipitated her departure. Pére Pernet chanced 
to hear that the foundresses of the orphanage were making 
enquiries for a suitable young person to fill Antoinette’s 
position. Considering that an injustice was being done 
to her, since she had received no intimation that she was 
being relieved of her charge, he advised Antoinette to 
send in her resignation at once. It was now that, for the 
first time, he unfolded to her the project which was so 
dear to his heart, and for which he had, from the very 
first, recognised in her the instrument chosen by God. 
Before he came to Paris Pere Pernet had had great ex- 
perience of social work among the working classes in the 
manufacturing town of Nimes. He had, therefore, first- 
hand knowledge of those conditions in the industrial 
world which were pre-occupying so many sons of the 
Church and calling for protest and action. Already the 
Church was experiencing that spontaneous social impulse 
that, throughout the remaining years of the century, was 
to manifest itself so generously in so many countries, and 
from which it is impossible to dissociate the names of 
Bishop Ketteler, the Marquis de la Tour du Pin and the 
Comte de Mun, Gaspard Decurtins, Cardinal Manning, 
Cardinal Gibbons, and the Bishop of Perugia, who, as 
Leo XIII, was to give it its culminating impetus in the 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum. Pére Pernet saw that evil 
industrial conditions, such as the exploitation of cheap 
woman and child labour, were disorganising family life, 
and that undue poverty in the wage-earning classes was 
banishing God from the home. _ If society was to be cured, 
in no other way could it be cured but by a return to 
Christian life and Christian institutions. To re-establish 
the Christian family Pére Pernet realised that it was neces- 
sary to come to the aid of the working man. But in that 
age of rationalism and materialism, with its militant anti- 
clericalism, it was not always possible for a priest to gain 
entry into the hovels of the poor, made desolate by want 
and sickness. Vaguely, at first, the picture formed itself 
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in his mind of a woman—a nun—who would nurse the 
poor in their own homes, and who, while attending to 
their bodily needs, might succeed in evangelising the 
family. One day, early in 1864, whilst saying Mass with 
the intention of seeking the Will of God, he received ful] 
and perfect light. He was to establish a nursing Congre. 
gation who by alleviating the sufferings of the poor would 
gain their hearts and rekindle their faith. It would be 
dedicated to the Christian regeneration of the working. 
class family. Pere Pernet waited and prayed. Some weeks 
later two women came to ask him if he could find them 
patients, as they were nurses out of employment. Find. 
ing them in good dispositions he disclosed part of his de- 
sign to them, and under his direction they were soon nurs. 
ing the poor for no reward, and living themselves in utter 
poverty. They were joined by a third, but not one of 
them had the qualities necessary for undertaking the direc- 
tion of the work. So once again the holy priest waited 
and prayed. As soon as Pére Pernet met Antoinette he 
felt an intuition that she was the chosen one, and on this 
day, early in May, 1865, he disclosed this to her for the 
first time. 

Her first reaction was consternation.—‘ But, Father, I 
cannot suppose that you wish to make me a nun, still less 
a nurse! ’ Pére Pernet counselled complete abandonment 
to the Will of God, and so throughout the month of our 
Lady Antoinette thought and prayed. 

How often she must have gone back in mind to the day 
of her reception into the Third Order of St. Dominic. 
She had most certainly felt herself led by God to make 
that solemn profession. Was it, then, compatible with 
this new vocation? Were the vision of Pere Pernet and 
the vision of Prouille—the Signadou of St. Dominic—in 
some way cognate? St. Dominic had established the Con- 
vent at Prouille as a beacon of Truth in a land dark with 
heretical teaching, it was apostolic and educational as well 
as contemplative. Would not Pere Pernet’s nursing sis- 
ters be the bearers of new fire from that beacon to the 
cold and blackened hearths of the disinherited? They 
would be ‘ doing the truth in charity ’ and so fulfilling the 
Dominican watchword ‘Veritas.’ They would most cer- 
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tainly be sharing the apostolic life of the Friars Preachers, 
and if they preached by precept and example rather than 
by the word, would they not be moving among people 
more able, perhaps, to grasp the truth in action than the 
truth in thought? Like the priories of St. Dominic, they 
would be found in the heart of great cities, and if the 
Dominicans were teachers at the universities, the Little 
Sisters would be teachers in that great university of suffer- 
ing humanity—the sickroom. More and more Antoinette 
must have come to realise that in the work proposed for 
the Little Sisters of the Assumption was nothing inimical 
io the Dominican spirit, and that she would merely be 
passing from a religious state to the religious life. It 
remained, therefore, only to seek the Will of God . . . Veni 
Creator Spiritus... 

On May gist Antoinette Fage left the orphanage, and 
after a month spent in the Convent of the Ladies of the 
Assumption, receiving instruction in the religious life, she 
found herself at the head of a community of eight women. 
The life of the Nursing Sisters had begun. ‘The story of 
the remaining eighteen years of the life of Mere Marie 
de Jésus, as we must now call her, is one of great beauty. 
Extreme poverty, approaching at times to destitution, war, 
calumny, and occasional failure served but to strengthen 
her dependence on her Heavenly Father, and her faith in 
Providence. lf on the one hand she had much to suffer, 
on the other she saw the manifold blessing of God upon 
the work. Vocations multiplied, new foundations were 
called for increasingly, and, to crown all, the Congrega- 
tion was officially recognised by the Church. In 1883, in 
the midst of her large and growing family, Mother Maric 
de Jésus was called to her reward. The seed of her spiri- 
tual life, watered by tears in her youth, had reached its 
flowering under the care of the Friars Preachers. It came 
to its full and perfect fruition in the Congregation she was 
called upon by God to found. 

For a little over half a century Mere Marie de Jésus lay 
in the crypt of the lower chapel at the Mother House, in 
the heart of that great power house of Catholic Action of 
which God had made her the corner-stone. In 1936 the 
Cause of her Beatification was successfully introduced, and 
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the tribunal of the Apostolic Process nominated. The fol. 
lowing year the exhumation took place under the Presi- 
dency of the Auxiliary of Paris. It was with deep thank. 
fulness to Almighty God that the Little Sisters learnt that 
the body of their beloved Mother Foundress had been 
found incorrupt. ‘This was the more remarkable having 
regard to the nature of her last illness, and to the fact that 
the crypt where she lay had been inundated by floods some 
years before. So yet another of the daughters of St. 
Dominic fis in the process of being raised to the Altars 
of the Church. Meanwhile, her daughters are living em- 
bodiments of that Christian Social Action united to, and 
springing from, a vital spiritual life which, necessary as 
it was in the last century, is even more the need of the 
world to-day. 
Diana Bury. 


THE SPIRITUAL MAN'’ 


The Spirit breatheth where He will, and thou hearest His 
voice; but thou knowest not whence He cometh or whither 
He goeth. So is everyone that is born of the Spirit. 

(JN. iii, 8.) 


CajETAN rightly observes that in these words our Lord, 
describing the way and state of the Spirit, described 
also the way and state of the spiritual man. Now, 
since Christ our Lord, the very truth, declares most 
plainly that this is the case of everyone who is born of the 
Spirit, we should conclude that the state of the spiritual 
man, as formed by the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, cannot be 
explained in any better way than by the similitude here 
employed by our Lord. 

Note, therefore, that this text lays down three condi- 
tions for the state of the spiritual man. 





1From John of St. Thomas: Cursus Theologicus in Iam 
II ae, D. Thomae, D.XVIII, De donis Spiritus Sancti. Art. I. 
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First, there is the inward disposition of his soul, indi- 
cated by the words: The Spirit breatheth where he will. 

Secondly, there is the outward communication of the 
Spirit, indicated by the words: And thou hearest his voice. 

Thirdly, there is the secret impulse and hidden influ- 
ence of God, of which we can have no full or certain 
knowledge, indicated by the words: But thou knowest not 
whence he cometh or whither he goeth. 

1. The first condition is explained in this manner. The 
inward disposition by the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, which 
is enacted in the soul of the spiritual man and distin- 
guishes him from other men, has this result, that such a 
man feels himself very free, willing and unhampered in 
his actions, delivered from all darkness, impediment, or 
constraint. As St. Paul says: Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty (II Cor. iii, 17). Whereas the souls of 
men are bound and shackled by the bonds and fetters of 
sin, the first thing that the Spirit does when it enters a 
man is to burst the bonds of sin which bind him and to 
break asunder the iron bars that clamp his hard heart. 
Thereupon a man feels himself relieved as of a heavy bur- 
den and set free for quick and ready action. Nay, he takes 
the wings of a dove and flies and finds his rest in soli- 
tude (Ps. liv, 7, 8). ‘There is, indeed, no rest for the heart 
but in flight to God; and Isaias says that the Seraphim at 
God’s throne stood and flew (vi, 2). 

But, lest we should commit the error of thinking that 
those born of the Spirit are moved by some wild impulse, 
like men possessed, our Lord requires as the first condi- 
tion for the way of the Spirit that it breatheth where 1 
will, signifying thereby that to be born of the Spirit does 
not destroy freedom of choice but confers it. Much merit, 
indeed, would be lost if the Spirit did not act by breathing 
upon the will and encouraging its bent, but were to deter- 
mine it and work upon it in violent fashion. ‘Therefore 
St. Paul says that the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets (1 Cor. xiv, 32); that is (as St. Thomas ex- 
plains) their prophetic spirit is subject in its manifesta- 
tion to the will of the prophets, and they are not beside 
themselves like men possessed. And so it is that the Gifts 
of the Holy Spirit are given to us in the form of habitual 
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dispositions (habitus), in order that we may be moved to 
those actions, to which the Spirit guides us, in a rational 
and voluntary manner. Consequently, those who are led 
by the Spirit are not moved as slaves but as freemen. The 
are willing and voluntary agents. By principles which are 
within themselves, yet derived from the Spirit, they are 
led to those operations which in their measure and compass 
excced the ordinary mode of human action. The soul of 
the spiritual man is inwardly disposed in such a way that 
he moves freely and willingly in the way of the Spirit. 
Therefore, if a man does not feel himself unimpeded and 
willing in the things of the Spirit, but it irks him to ab- 
stain from luxuries and pleasures and he easily lapses into 
them, it is a sign that he is not strongly or perfectly moved 
and breathed upon by the Holy Spirit through the means 
of His Gifts. 

2. The second condition requisite for the spiritual state 
is indicated in the words: And thou hearest his voice. 
Cajetan says that our Lord here means that the man who 
is born of the Spirit and moved by the Spirit manifests 
the fact perceptibly in his words, for out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh (Mt. xii, 34). For if a 
man who is born of the Spirit be truly of the Spirit, then 
all his outward, perceptible actions, and especially his voice 
and words, will proceed from the Spirit and be redolent 
of the Spirit. He will scarcely speak of anything but of 
God or in relation to God. ‘Therefore it is plain that the 
inward spiritual man is chiefly manifested in his outward 
behaviour and the control of his outward senses, and espe- 
cially in his voice and conversation. As St. James says: 
If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man 
(iii, 2). Consequently the mortification of the tongue, that 
is, moderation in speech, and especially if such speech be 
concerned only with the things of God and the Spirit, is 
the chief sign that a man is guided and controlled by 
the inward Spirit. But when we hear no sound of the 
Spirit in a man’s voice, wher, he gladly turns aside to hear 
and speak of things delectable and vain, such a one has 
little share of the Spirit. 

3. The third condition is indicated in the words: But 
thou knowest not whence he cometh or whither he goeth. 
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This sentence designates the profound mystery of the Spirit 
that inwardly moves and directs us, without our being 
able to discern its source, path, or goal. Nevertheless, it 

enetrates into all the inmost secrets; for, as St. Paul says: 
The Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God 
(I Cor. ii, 10). And so (says Cajetan) men may hear the 
voice and see the works of the spiritual man, but they do 
not know with clear knowledge either the divine source 
whence he comes or the divine goal whither he is going. 
By this we should learn that we ought not to be disturbed 
if we be not always certain of what spirit our actions are, 
especially when we are engaged in arduous and extraordi- 
nary tasks. Although the Spirit very often inwardly moves 
us, stimulates us, and impels us forward, yet we cannot 
fully know whence it comes or whither it goes—that is to 
say, its source and its goal. Thus does the Spirit of God 
elude our knowledge. It happens to many, who would 
wish to act in all that they do with the greatest security 
and certitude, that they often from narrowness of heart 
hesitate to follow these motions of the Holy Spirit, and so 
they become less apt to be moved to the undertaking of 
great and difficult enterprises. Let them enlarge their 
hearts and have great trust in God and in the power of 
His inward assistance. 

Joun oF St. THOMAS. 


Translated by Dom Justin McCann. 
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THE BEAST FROM THE ABYSS 
WAR LITERATURE II. THE ROLE OF GERMANY 


Tue role of Germany is written in the clearest print 
upon the map of Europe. In the centre of the European 
land mass it is, apart from Russia, the greatest homoge. 
neous unit within that mass. With some seventy-eight 
million inhabitants, largely self-sufficient in food, with 
great industrial resources of every kind, its inhabi- 
tants have spilled over its natural limits and can be found 
beyond the Vistula, the Bohemian Mountains, the Alps, 
the Danube and the Rhine. Racially, linguistically, and 
self-consciously distinct, this nation has vast dynamic ener- 
gies which it is supremely capable of organising and a 
strong historic consciousness of its geographical-historical 
position. That position has two aspects. As the Ger- 
manic tribes silted into their present territories, they had 
the Roman Empire on their Western flank, a static and 
friable organisation inviting aggression; on their Eastern 
flank the tribal and barbaric wave beat up against them. 
The attitude bred by that situation still remains, a feeling 
of predatory virility towards the Western and settled 
nations, the lands of the evening; an attitude of cultural 
defensiveness towards the vast, level, amorphous frontiers 
to the East. There is no doubt what is Germany’s natural 
role; it is to be the mistress of Europe. 

Divine Providence has apparently ordained that she 
should be a mistress too tyrannical to be tolerated. For 
this enormous and extremely able nation has certain ob- 
vious psychological defects which make the unrestricted 
use of its natural supremacy intolerable. It is a very self- 
conscious nation; it is 2 politically immature nation; it is 
an arrogant nation; a warlike one; cruel, unscrupulous, 
emotional. ‘There is a dark strain of tribalism and totem- 
ism in its make-up, despite enormous civilised achieve- 
ments. To this physical make-up, mythical, intellectual 
and religious elements contribute their stimuli. The 
humanising, the civilising effect of Latin Christianity was 
gravely impeded at the Reformation by the majority of the 
Germans adopting a form of Christianity which, in its 
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results, fostered their natural subjectivism. ‘To this pro- 
cess Philosophy added its quota when dialectical material- 
ism led directly to an identification of spiritual values with 
material urges. The objective standards of spiritual life 
which might have saved the Germans from their tribal, 
corporal infirmities, were rejected and the subjective 
strands of their make-up were given absolute and eternal 
value. The dark strain dominated; and there stood, in 
the midst of Europe, a cruel, perverse child, excoriated 
with inferiority feelings and endowed with the most 
elaborate equipment of aggression the world has ever seen. 

But it is important not to become impassioned about 
Germany. The temper, unfortunately, of Black Record, by 
Sir Robert Vansittart, detracts from the facts it records, 
even though those facts are indisputable. Sir Robert is 
mainly concerned to show that the unscrupulous aggres- 
siveness of Nazi Germany is only a heritage of previous 
Germanies, that the myths of the Germans, familiar to any 
Europeans in Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelungs, encourage 
bellicosity and craftiness; while the code of honour im- 
posed upon the German officer class creates an insane atti- 
tude cf arrogance to their inferiors, which is imitated by 
every German when he, in his turn, finds himself over sub- 
ordinates. Appalling and conclusive examples of this social 
trait are given. This is the tribe in its totemistic stage; it is 
the dark cruelty of the thwarted child; but, unfortunately, 
of the giant child possessed of lethal weapons. 

Germany has become impersonated in a man whom this 
national psychology fits like a glove, able, artistic, morbid, 
passionate, self-conscious, defeated. Mein Kampf remains 
the indispensable self-portrait of this man who, from ear- 
liest youth, developed a passionate adoration of the Ger- 
man race and the German outlook, and who, when he 
saw that ideal crushed in 1918 by an overwhelming mili- 
tary defeat, had the powers of self-persuasion to believe 
that it was no defeat, but a triumph of treachery on the 
part of the Jews and had the genius thus to transform a 
conquered to a conquering psychology. Certain pamphlets 
help in the understanding of this personality and this 
achievement. Who Hitler Is by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor is 
illuminating on the personality of the author of Mein 
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Kampf; in The Fourteen Points and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles Mr. Gathorne-Hardy exposes the German accusa- 
tion of Allied trickery over the Armistice in 1918; Dy. 
Kuczynski in Living Space and Population Problems asks 
pertinently why, if Germany wants more lebensraum, she 
has been importing labourers; and in Encirclement Profes. 
sor Brierly explodes, if explosion is needed, the propaganda 
grievance used by Dr. Goebbels to justify German aggres. 
sion against her neighbours. But with the rise of the Nazis 
Germany could once again pose as the defender of culture 
against the barbaric mass of Muscovy and as the regenera- 
tor of the febrile civilisation of the declining West. A 
continual dynamic, an urge to continuous expansion, was 
to replace the static, balanced conception of European civi- 
lisation. In reality, what this meant was that the ruthless 
and utterly amoral group of Nazi leaders were about to 
employ the whole mighty German machine for the achieve- 
ment of world power. 

This man, this method and this ‘Culture’ have been 
best described for English readers by Herr Rauschning, a 
former Nazi President of the Danzig Senate. In Hitler 
Speaks he has drawn a portrait, from intimate knowledge, 
of the Fiihrer, repeating the spoken expression of his aims 
and methods, information which the march of events has 
amply confirmed. In Germany’s Revolution of Destruc- 
tion, a more difficult and abstract work, and in The Beast 
from the Abyss, in which Herr Rauschning has mingled 
descriptions of London under the bombardment with poli- 
tical and sociological meditations, the author has put the 
whole Nazi conception in its true perspective to the times 
in which we live. It is true that some German refugees 
criticise Herr Rauschning both because he was for some 
time a Nazi, and because his analysis of the German situa- 
tion is not sufficiently subtle. But The Beast from the 
Abyss refers to movements and events which are familiar 
to any thinking European, and Herr Rauschning’s state- 
ment of them can be checked. It is conceivable that he 
sees the possibilities in too catastrophic a light, but he is 
undoubtedly right in saying that the issue raised by the 
possibility of a complete Nazi triumph is not an issue coter- 
minous with the issue of this war. His main theme is that 
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the Leviathan of the Apocalypse and of Hobbes’ political 
conception are the same thing and are the present menace 
to-day; that menace is the State-Machine, perfect because 
of modern weapons and means of communication, perfect 
because the whole achievement of the modern age has been 
to make all machines more perfect; so perfect that anyone 
who can get even temporary possession of that machine can 
render himself impregnable. ‘This is the mortal God of 
Hobbes, the termite state, the beginning of the end of 
rational society. And this is unquestionably the greatest 
of the many problems that Germany has forced upon other 
societies; how to defend themselves against Germany with- 
out imitating Germany’s technique; how to preserve 
human liberty while ourselves raising a machine formid- 
able enough to oppose the Nazi Juggernaut? Herr Rausch- 
ning emphasises the undoubted fact that there are many 
people in every polity to-day who are ready to surrender 
to Leviathan, to abdicate the crown of human responsi- 
bility; and he shows, as few independent political writers 
have shown, that the one guarantee for the retention of 
man’s human dignity is a supernatural guarantee, the be- 
lief in God and his divine purpose for the destiny of man. 

The appalling results achieved by this complete over- 
throw of the basis of social morality are illustrated by a 
mass of literature. The Times Calendar of Aggression and 
Lord Maugham’s Lies as Allies amply document the often 
proclaimed use of untruth as a, deliberate part of the Nazi 
technique. Its specific use for Foreign Policy can be well 
studied in that collection of documents relative to the 
actual outbreak of war, the British Blue Book, which traces 
the development of Polish-German relations from 1934 to 
1939. Init we see how, when once an agreement had been 
reached between the two countries, an agreement which 
was solemnly declared by the Fiihrer to remove all subjects 
of dispute between the two nations, the Poles were actu- 
ally discouraged from entering into new negotiations on 
points which might later cause dispute, points such as the 
Danzig question. ‘Then, when Czecho-Slovakia had been 
dealt with, there came the full revelation of the purpose 
of aggression; threats, mobilisation, war. The same tech- 
nique can be seen in Dr. van Kleffens’ Rape of the Nether- 
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lands, where the Dutch Foreign Minister records the oc. 
casion, shortly before the day when the Germans opened 
their campaign against Holland by bombing the Hague, 
that Ribbentrop ordered the German Minister at that city 
to read a solemn declaration of non-aggression, and to em- 
phasise its solemnity by insisting on reading it to the 
Queen in person. The same tale has been told for Nor. 
way by Mr. Carl J. Hambro, the President of the Storting, 
and doubtless the record of treachery will be completed 
by others equally eminent for Austria, Bohemia, Denmark, 
Belgium, Yugo-Slavia and Greece. There is an interest- 
ing corollary to this unenviable record of duplicity; no 
country will ever again be able to enter upon political ar- 
rangements with the Nazi government on equal terms; 
such an agreement would clearly be useless and designed 
only to facilitate aggression. Therefore the foreign policy 
of that government. must be virtual world-domination, the 
only political environment in which its reputation would 
be immaterial and its past repute expungable from historic 
records. 

Certain pamphlets are useful in elucidating the factual 
developments and implications of this Nazi aggression. 
Mr. E. L. Woodward writes of The Origins of the War in 
one of the Oxford Pamphlets, and after detailing the actual 
politica’ events, points to ‘the worship of power, a con- 
tempt for mercy and gentleness, the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual to the State, a belief in war as the highest and most 
ennobling form of human activity,’ as the motive behind 
those events. ‘This philosophy,’ he says, ‘ is false—false 
in the simplest sense that it is untrue to fact.’ In What 
Acts of War are Justifiable ? Professor Goodhart enumer.- 
ates the rules of belligerency which have been accepted. by 
civilised nations and disregarded by Germany in both this 
war and the last. In War and Treaties Professor McNair, 
while strongly deprecating the difficulties put in the way 
of treaty revision in the past, shows very clearly the neces- 
sity of their being regarded as the substance of Interna- 
tional Law, and the impossibility of international society 
if the unscrupulousness of the Nazis in their infringement 
of it is to be accepted. In Germany’s New Order, Mr. 
Duncan Wilson points out the devastating effects upon 
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national economies of absorption into the German econo- 
mic system and the effective way in which that ‘ New Or- 
der’ will ensure for all time Germany’s supremacy. 

Can that supremacy be thwarted? Herr Sebastian Haff- 
ner thinks that it can. In Offensive against Germany he 
outlines interesting opinions about the inner German con- 
viction of defeat, the national instinct of the inevitable 
Gétterdammerung. ‘He speaks forcefully of the inade- 
quacies of British propaganda, makes many interesting sug- 
gestions as to the means of offensive open to us in the fight 
against Germany, and of the essential object to aim at, the 
conviction of the Germans that they cannot win; and he 
concludes with an expression of his conviction that the new 
European order is already in embryo in the Grand Alli- 
ance of European forces and governments concentrated in 
Britain to-day. This point is also germane to Herr Rausch- 
ning’s conviction that it is from Britain, with its dislike 
of mechanically logical schemes, its genius for permitting 
new modes of life to grow organically, with its spontaneous 
political and social energy, that the solution to the great 
Leviathan problem will come. The role of Britain is to 
be the irrational factor in the Juggernaut equation which 
it is Germany’s chosen task to work out to a soulless world 
domination. That the irrational factor will prevent the 
solution of that equation seems the more probable from 
the reading of that exciting pamphlet, The Battle of 
Britain, where one sees very clearly that the German plan 
was to overcome our air and coastal defences last summer 
in four stages. Each stage had to be successful before the 
ensuing stage could be a success. But despite the fact that 
the first stage failed, the Luftwaffe proceeded with the 
second, third and fourth. The machine ground on—to a 
stop. That is the Achilles heel of Germany. 

There is, then, some hope of militarily defeating the 
‘termite state’ of Herr Rauschning’s fears. But the 
‘Beast from the Abyss’ will range the world long after the 
defeat of Nazi Germany. There is a long, stern fight be- 
fore the Catholic, before all those who believe in the para- 
mount importance of the human personality, before the 
materialist threat to that personality has disappeared, be- 
fore we can be sure that those who would surrender the 
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exercise of their free-wills, and of ours along with them, 
have been defeated. There is a paramount duty upon 
Catholics, by the vigour of their Churchmanship and their 
Citizenship, to proclaim their belief in the primary human 
freedoms, as that eminent leader, Cardinal Hinsley, has 
proclaimed his. And those who are debarred from active 
participation in this mighty and fundamental struggle 
must lift up their arms above the field of battle in prayer 
to the Lord of Hosts, until they can say, in time, with all 
the ransomed people of God, ‘ the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea.’ 
PauL UrBaNn Foster, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


Jue Works OF GEORGE HERBERT. Edited by F. E. Hutchin- 
son. (Oxford University Press; Milford; 30s.) 


The heart is inditing of a good matter when it turns to con- 
sider the work of one of the most lovable of English poets. 
The charm of George Herbert is the charm of contact with an 
intensely religious soul, with a spirit gentle, loving, sensitive 
and melodious far beyond the capacities of ordinary mortals, 
with one who has expressed all this in the most moving and 
glowing of English religious verse. 

The Oxford University Press are to be congratulated upon 
this new edition of the works of George Herbert, a scholarly 
and comprehensive volume containing the whole of his pub- 
lished works, including his sermons, Latin orations and poems, 
letters and proverbs, and provided with an extremely valuable 
commentary on the many obscurities in Herbert’s verse. For 
Herbert is frequently involved, complex and obscure. His was a 
Baroque, elaborate, artificial age, the age of the Jacobeans and 
early Carolines, the age between the Elizabethan and the Civil 
Wars, a period of expanding wealth and culture, of the Author- 
ised Version, of the great manor houses, of the art collections 
of Charles I. Resonant voices are speaking of ‘ Time which an- 
tiquates Antiquities and hath an art to make dust of all things ’ ; 
are declaring that ‘the monuments of wit survive the monu- 
ments of power : the verses of a poet endure without a syllable 
lost, while states and empires pass many periods.’ 

‘But despite the fact that many of George Herbert’s poems 
are intricate, the essence of them is easy to perceive and, when 
perceived, impossible not to love. It ig the expression of an in- 
tense personal devotion to our Lord. ‘Dear Lord,’ he is 
always saying, ‘My dear, my dearest Lord,’ ‘ Ah, my dear 
angry Lord,’ ‘My Joy, my Life, my Crown,’ and he enlarges 
and elaborates upon this theme with all the resources of his 
deep and loving heart. That famous poem which begins 

Love bade me welcome: yet my soul drew back, 
Guiltie of dust and sinne, 
is a supreme example of his attitude to his Saviour, in which 
he refers to him throughout as ‘ Love.’ 
But quick-ey’d Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 
Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning, 
If I lack’d anything. 
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And throughout the whole of his verse the almost unvarying 
theme is this intense, loving confidence, this tender considera- 
tion of the merciful Lord, of the loving Master, the personal, 
intimate union between Saviour and sinner. It is impossible 
in so short a space to give the overwhelming impression of 
sweetness, melody and devotion with which Herbert returns 
again and again to this master passion of his life, but its in- 
tensity may, perhaps, be divined from some such passage as 
this : 

Yet heare, O God, onely for his blouds sake 

Which pleads for me: 
For though sins plead too, yet like stones they make 
His blouds sweet current much more loud to be. 


Herbert was a soul dowered with very spectal tenderness, 
and acutely conscious of disappointments and backslidingss that 
to another would have seemed comparatively trivial. The great 
disappointment of his life seems to have been over some Court 
appointment which he failed to get and which was perhaps 
the occasion of his joining the ranks of the clergy. In that 
poem which he calls ‘ Affliction’ he speaks of this great dis- 
appointment. 

Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town: 
Thou didst betray me to a lingring book, 
And wrap me in a gown. 
The pages of his contemporaries, and especially of Isaac Wal- 
ton, show how George Herbert threw himself utterly into the 
task of the country pastor, devoting himself completely to his 
duties to his flock. His poems witness to a great sense of the 
dignity of his priesthood, especially that poem called ‘ Aaron’ 
where he speaks in exquisite language of his persona] unwor- 
thiness : 


Profanesse in my head 
Defects and darknesse in my breast, 
A noise of passions ringing me for dead; 


and then goes on to glory in the fact that he puts on, for the 
ministry of the altar, the Priesthood of (Christ. 


Onely another head 
I have, another heart and breast, 
Another music, making live not dead. 
His life at Bemerton was the life of a saint, but all the time 
we feel his consciousness of other destinies which he has missed, 
the regretful realization in him that the old man is not yet dead. 
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The sorrows of George Herbert were not great in themselves, 
but were greatly felt; and in the same way the sins of George 
Herbert, which we cannot believe to have been great, were bit- 
terly repented of, as is the way with saintly souls and especi- 
ally with those souls whichi feel so intensely their personal rela- 
tion to their Saviour. George Herbert is conscious of daily 
crucifying his Lord and of daily finding mercy by an appeal to 
that same Crucifixion. In the poem called ‘ Unkindnesse’ he 
repeats again and again, at the end of every stanza, the cry: 
‘] would not use a friend, as I use Thee,’ and then ends with: 


Yet can a friend what thou hast done fulfill? 
O write in brass, My God upon a tree 
His bloud did spill 
Onely to purchase my good-will. 
Yet use I not my foes, as 1 use Thee. 


That last cry, ‘ Yet use I not my foes, as I use Thee,’ is surely 
one of the most passionate expressions of religious emotion ever 
recorded, and disposes completely of any idea of Herbert as a 
mere ‘gentle soul.’ There is an immense, almost steely, 
strength, running through all the refined and golden current 
of his verse. He can mingle in an extraordinary way great 
homeliness with the fiercest intensity. In one poem he can 
speak of prayer as an 
Engine against th’ Almightie, sinners towre, 
Reversed thunder, Christ-side-piercing spear, 


and then go on to speak of it as 
Church-bels beyond the starres heard, 


and this undoubtedly epitomises the whole magic of George 
Herbert, in that we can recognise in his verse our own ten- 
derest and most intimate apprehensions of religious experience, 
combined with the most sublime and terrible considerations of 
the Christian mysteries. There is always a sensation of com- 
ing home in Herbert ; he is for ever seeing the return of himself 
and all men to God, the homecoming of a universe of Prodi- 
gal Sons. ; 
There when I came, whom found I but my dear 
My dearest Lord, expecting till the grief 
Of pleasures brought me to Him, ready there 
To be all passengers most sweet relief. 


He sees the ‘engine against th’ Almightie’ being turned to 
the recovery even of the Jews: 
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Oh that my prayers! mine, alas! 
Oh that some Angel might a trumpet sound ; 
At which the Church falling upon her face 
Should cry so loud, untill the trump were drown’d, 
And by that crie of her deare Lord obtain, 
That your sweet sap might come again. 
The verses of this poet will surely ‘ endure without a syllable 
lost, while states and empires pass many periods.’ Unexcelled 
in the God-given warmth of his personal affection for his Lord, 
George Herbert was given also the tongue ‘of men and of 
angels,’ the warmth of a human utterance, the brilliant, an- 
gelic insight that pierces the splendours of the Divine Love and 
sees against it its own unworthiness. It was given to him to 
see in his own rebellions the sin of all the human race, and to 
believe that the world, that ‘ ancient murderer,’ had made of 
the sweetest and holiest of men one who had nailed his Saviour 
to the Cross. But in matchless language he calls for ever upon 
the Divine Mercy and sees it for ever preventing and following 
him : 
But as I rav’d and grew more fierce and wilde 
At every word, 
Me thought I heard one calling, ‘ Childe’ ; 
And I reply’d ‘ My Lord.’ 


PAuL URBAN Foster, O.P. 


THE VATICAN AND THE WaAR IN Europe. By Denis Gwynn. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 7s. 6d.) 
THE Pope AND THE War. By Denis Gwynn. (Catholic Truth 
Society; 2d.) 
Benepict XV, THE Pore or Peace. By H. E. G. Rope. (Gif- 
ford ; 7s. 6d.) 
A correspondent in a recent issue of the New Siatesman 
wrote : ‘ Sir, 
** 1 deplore 
The War,”’ 
Said the Pope 
in a Message of Hope.’ 
This letter was signed ‘ Fox,’ perhaps as a symbol of the honest 
Britisher’s conception of wily perspicacity. But though there 
are few, one imagines, who would be quite so silly as this, there 
is undoubtedly a widespread feeling that ‘the Churches’ in 
general and the Vatican in particular have not given the lead 
that is to be expected of them. True, the criticisms of the 
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papacy are sometimes contradictory : on the one hand it is con- 
demned for a supposed partisanship, dictated by mundane 
policy ; on the other, for a refusal to condemn one side outright 
and to bless the other. But often enough also the plain man, 
faced by the horrors and hopelessness of war, will feel simply 
that the Pope ought to be doing something about it, though 
if questioned he would be vague as to what precisely the Pope 
might in fact do. Such books as these, then, are most oppor- 
tune and important at the present time, demonstrating as they 
de so fully both the consistency of the papal attitude revealed 
in the activity of successive Popes, and the unremitting inten- 
sity and fearless single-mindedness of that activity. 

‘I bless peace, not war,’ said Pius X when asked by the 
Emperor of Austria to bless his armies. Fr. Rope quotes a 
passage trom Foreign Affairs (February, 1922) about Benedict 
XV: ‘Alone among those in authority in any Christian sect he 
seemed to think that peace remained, even in war time, the 
leading doctrine of his Master. For that he received the scorn 
and abuse of all the warring nations.’ The attitude of the 
papacy is summarised in Dr. Gwynn’s Introduction. ‘ That 
the Holy See, under Pius XII, will work strenuously for a ne- 
gotiated peace, without regard for a military decision, must be 
obvious to anyone who reflects upon the fundamental interests 
of the Catholic Church and, still more, upon the spirit that must 
always inspire its policy. There is indeed an apparent differ- 
ence between the attitude of the Holy See and the patriotic or 
idealistic sentiments expressed by Catholic spokesmen who re- 
gard the war from the standpoint of their own countries. It 
would be easy to quote from . . . those who have announced 
that the present war is a ‘‘crusade’’ against the neo-paganism 
of Nazi Germany and the militant atheism of Moscow. But 
similar claims were made, with no less conviction, during the 
last war... Yet while the victims of German invasion and 
destruction naturally gave their entire support to the prosecu- 
tion of the war by the Allies, Pope Benedict was continually 
denouncing the whole war as a barbarous and senseless method 
of settling nationai conflicts. He appealed again and again 
to the rulers of the belligerents to stop the war at once and 
make a just peace without regard to military successes or de- 
feats.’ The Holy See has of course never questioned the right 
to repel unjust aggression by armed force; but the ‘ burden 
of Benedict’s repeated warnings in the last war was that war 
caused ruin and boundless tragedy . . . and that its results, 
even for the victorious countries, would bring no assurance of 
peace or future security’; and ‘the truth of those warnings 
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could not have been more fully demonstrated.’ It is signifi. 
cant that, as Dr. Gwynn points out, recent Popes, foreseeing 
the catastrophes that were to come upon a Europe heedless of 
their warnings and pleadings, made sure, by seeing to the train. 
ing and ordination of native priests and bishops in the foreign 
missions, and by intensifying the Church’s missionary activity 
as a whole, that the faith might flourish in the world even 
though Europe were extinguished. One of the things, indeed, 
that emerges most clearly from this study is the universality 
and the far-sightedness of the papal attitude to European 
events. Just as the Pope must, in Benedict’s words, remain 
* perfectly impartial ’ because he must consider ‘ not the special 
interests which divide ’ the combatants, but the ‘ common bond 
of faith which makes them brothers’; so too he must think, 
not for Europe only, but for the world. He must denounce 
evil—injustice, cruelty, aggression, the use of evil means to 
achieve even permissible ends—and there is ample evidence 
here of the many times he has done so; but he remembers aiso 
that, even if one side is unrelievedly evil, the other may not be 
wholly and without qualification good, in motives and methods, 
and that he cannot compromise Christ. 

To anyone who thinks that before, during, and after a Euro- 
pean conflagration the Pope does no more than emit occasional 
crics of distress, these books should be an eye-opener indeed, 
The first is a thrilling, if tragic, chronicle, not only of warn- 
ings, teachings, prayers, but of endless activity in mitigating 
suffering, offering solutions—regardless of the danger of scorn- 
ful refusal—to the belligerents, exploring every possibility by 
diplomatic and other channels of bringing hostilities to a just 
and secure conclusion. The practical conclusion which emerges 
is obvious. The tale of the present Pope’s efforts cannot yet 
be told; but there may come a time when, like his predecessor, 
he will openly beg for a negotiated peace and suggest general 
terms. Benedict’s initiative was a failure; President Wilson, 
in words that, as Dr. Gwynn notes, ‘ were to be almost exactly 
repeated some twenty years afterwards . . . asserted that ‘‘we 
cannot take the word of the present rulers of Germany as a 
guarantee of anything that is to endure.’’’ 

It is true that Dr. Gwynn, in drawing attention to the re- 
semblance between this war and the last, has failed to empha- 
sise the main difference between them: the fact that this is, 
among other things, an ideological war, a war in which the 
triumph, or otherwise, of a way of life is involved. Is it pos- 
sible to ‘ come to terms ’ with this particular way of life? The 
question has to be faced. There are some who think that the 
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oniy way to deal with such a pseudo-philosophy or pseudo- 
religion is to destroy it by force, to fight to a finish; there are 
others who think that such things cannot be destroyed by force, 
unless force means the extermination of all who hold, or may 
in the future hold, to them. ‘This is not the place to attempt 
to argue that question: the point that Dr. Gwynn makes, and 
would have made more cogently if he had faced this aspect 
of the problem more explicitly, is that the ideological or reli- 
gious factors in the situation are the last that the Pope may be 
expected to neglect; and that if the papal peace proposals of 
i917 are to be paralleled, it will be stupid as well as disloyal 
for us to suppose or to proclaim that the Pope is unwisely 
attempting to reconcile irreconcilables, or is blind to the deeper 
issues of the struggle. 

Dr. Gwynn’s pamphlet puts in compressed form much of 
the matter of his larger book. Would it not be possible for 
the Catholic Truth Society to issue pamphlets such as these, 
which might well command a wide sale because they are of 
such general interest, in pocket format like a thinner Penguin? 
As it is, their outward appearance is against them. 

Fr. Rope’s book is a straight biography of Benedict; and, 
as he says, it was high time that a biography should appear, 
tor seldom has a great man been so unjustly neglected. To 
one reader, at Jeast, the style (clichés, underlinings, prosiness) 
is sometimes irritating, the print and lay-out unattractive, and 
the dust-cover ugly. 

Finally, two small criticisms of The Vatican and War in 
Europe suggest themselves. First, it is a pity that, while 
stressing the fact that papal judgements and actions are based 
upon a long view of political events and on their relation to 
the cause of Christian truth, Dr. Gwynn himself should present 
a very simplified version of some of those events. The Vati- 
can’s line of action is determined, not by a simplisme which 
ignores or suppresses facts, but by the sober and patient wis- 
dom which puts first things first. Secondly, there are a num- 
ber of questions, often asked to-day, which might well have 
been included here and answered. The Pope blesses ‘ peace, 
not war’; but he is not contradicting himself when he gives 
his blessing in public audience to soldiers who come to ask 
it—how could he do otherwise? He does not make pronounce- 
ments on the justice or injustice of wars; he does not take 
sides ; because he could only declare unequivocally for one side 
if it were wholly and in every respect Christian or moral and 
its opponent wholly and in every respect anti-Christian and im- 
moral, and such wars do not usually take place. He does not 
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make immediate pronouncements on the immorality of acts of 
aggression, not because of fear or lack of interest or ‘ policy,’ 
but because it is difficult and sometimes almost impossible to 
arrive at the true facts. Similar considerations explain why 
the Pope does not forbid the Catholics of this or that country 
to fight. Many things perhaps are obscure at the moment and 
in the heat of battle; the history of Benedict’s attitude and 
activity in the last war should convince us beyond all doubting 
that it is wise and prudent to trust loyally and unswervingiy 
to the judgement of the man best equipped in every way to 
judge, the common Father of Christians. 
GERALD VANN, O.?. 


Tur Soctat Function oF RELIGion. A Comparative Study. By 
E. O. James. (University of London Press; Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.) 

‘The ‘ purest’ and most academic of scientists find themselves 
constrained sooner or later to prove themselves of ‘ use’ to 
humanity. Dr. James is here concerned to advertise his cul- 
tural-anthropological and comparative-religious wares as the 
medicine we are needing in our present mortal disease. His 
main conclusions should by this time be familiar enough to be 
trite. They may be summed up by saying that, though rcli- 
gion is a function of society, society is a function of religion, 
and that without a transcendental religion society must either 
decompose or divinise itself. What is less familiar is the ar- 
guing of this thesis from historical and anthropological pre- 
misses rather than from a priori principles. 

Of course, it has all been done before; by the Catholic Daw- 
son as well as the agnostic Malinowski. Indeed, the first half 
of Dr. James’s book proves to be little more than a soufflé of 
Malinowski’s memorable Riddell Lectures. Candidly, we do 
not think Dr. James has improved upon them. He lacks the 
former’s disciplined lucidity and concreteness; and the super- 
abundance of illustration which he introduces from China to 
Peru, from Pygmies to Falangists, tends to obscure tne argu- 
ment which his mentor’s ‘ close-ups ’ so admirably clarified. 

To Malinowski Dr. James has added an under-current of 
Christian apologetic, wherein very clear waters mingle with 
very muddy, and which in the later chapters comes to the sur- 
face and occupies the whole picture. Here again, Dr. James 
has introduced too much material. It is only fair to say that 
this book claims to be no more than a ‘ preliminary statement ’ 
to a more thorough treatment which we await with eagerness; 
but it seems over-ambitious to relate the history of the Church 
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in a single chapter and to include in it a critique of Dialectical 
Materialism. 

With much that Dr. James is trying to tell us we are in 
hearty agreement, as well as with his main line of argument. 
Especially valuable is his interpretation of Nazism, of whose 
power to satisfy—even in poisoning—starved needs and crav- 
ings in the depths of human nature so few in this country 
seem sensible. Instructive, too, is his analysis of the origins 
and outcome of Protestantism and secularism, and his indict- 
ment of secular education and its results. Those of us who 
share the belief, urged by Mr. Middleton Murry, that the im- 
position of a national scheme of compulsory religious education 
at the present juncture would exacerbate rather than cure the 
disease, will find in Dr. James’s plea for curricula in his own 
line of studies in schools and universities a valuable suggestion 
towards a way out of the dilemma. This book, for all its short- 
comings and occasional nebulosities and inconsequences, will 
supply a rudimentary ground-plan for a course of studies of 
the past which will help to prepare the ground for a less God- 
forsaking and inhuman future. 

Victor White, O.P. 


RELIGION IN SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION. By Sir Richard Gregory, 
F.R.S. (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.) 


In his Preface to this book the late Sir Richard Gregory 
wrote that his main idea had been to show how religion and 
science are interwoven with the history of civilisation. (Under 
‘science ’ he frequently includes all rational thought, and under 
‘religion ’ he deals mainly with the mystical element.) He suc- 
ceeds in this object; but much of the book goes beyond this 
programme and is largely vitiated by an outlook which is ex- 
tremely confused on the relation of reason to revelation, 
among other matters, and calls for fundamental criticism. 

Although the book abounds in criticism of orthodox Christia- 
nity, it is difficult to find any trace of an understanding of 
it. Indeed special praise is given to those enlightened elements 
who ‘ ask for nothing more than belief in a Supreme Being who 
created the universe, established laws which rule it, and watches 
the evolution of man upon the earth.’ It did not ocour to the 
author that Christians are characterised by belief in the Incar- 
nation and the access to God thereby given to man. For this 
rejection of Christ-centred religion we can blame some of the 
characteristics of English scientific education in the late nine- 
teenth century. First, there is much anthropology in this book, 
and nowhere has the author escaped from the presupposition 
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that studies in primitive religion have reduced Christianity to 
the level of other religions, and all of them to a level below 
the credence of educated men; there is no hint that he had 
any appreciation of an outlook such as that of Karrer’s Relj- 
gions of Mankind. He was so impressed with the numerous 
analogies between Christian and non-Christian beliefs, ritual, 
and art, that he failed to realise that the latter are based on 
myth, and represent gropings towards the former, the full self. 
revelation of God, based on solid facts and deeds. Again, his 
treatment of the Bible depends on a mistaken view of the 
doctrine of inerrancy, derived from the Puritan tradition. 
Again, there is complete indifference to the power of the in- 
tellectual approach to religion, and ignorance of the range of 
natural reason; along with this is a thorough-going relativism 
in ethics. And there is an immense optimism; a Pelagian be- 
lief in the power of unaided mankind for unending self-sus- 
tained advance: ‘ Doctrine and rituals . . . are only ancillary 
ends to a universal faith in the possibility of ascending to- 
wards the highest good by human endeavour.’ 

Perhaps it is in this optimism, with its vague talk of lofty 
ideals and devotion to progress, that we can find the best ele- 
ments in Sir Richard’s outlook. For it implies a whole-hearted 
respect for truth, a realisation of the need for self-sacrificing 
cffort, and a sincere attachment to personal integrity and social 
justice. In this book we find natural science treated always 
as an adventure of the mind and not merely as a means to the 
control of nature. It is taken for granted that science cannot 
rightly be subordinated to politics nor exploited for propagan- 
da. Further, we find, throughout, thei conviction that men need 
tor their happiness not merely material welfare but ideals, and 
ideals adapted to their culture but essentially unlimited. The 
author has certainly succeeded in showing that religious aspira- 
tions, rational thought and natural science have been integral 
parts of civilisation and have acted therein as leavening influ- 
ences—in contrast to the view that economic factors determine 
culture. All these are truths that need emphasis to-day. None 
the less, they are here presented without a proper rational basis, 
without relation to the spiritual nature of man and to his crea- 
tion and redemption ; they are grounded only on a vague liberal 
tradition which retains little trace of its origin in a vigorous 
European Christendom. 

It is unfortunate that a book which contains much useful 
data on social anthropology, primitive religion, and early 
science, so much material for the history of culture and the 
place of natural science therein, and which calls so sincerely 
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for the integrity of scientific workers and for a maximum of 
human effort at perfection, should be thus spoiled. A modern 
approach to the study of primitive religion, with an apprecia- 
tion of the works of von Hugel, Maritain, and Christopher 
Dawson, would make possible an exceedingly useful work with 


the same object on sounder lines. 
E. F. Capin. 


Witcucrart. By Charles Williams. (Faber and Faber; 
12s. 6d.) 

When the vulgar trappings of the romantic witch have been 
put away with Grimm’s Fairy Tales and the Ingoldsby Legends, 
there remain innumerable approaches to the study of the cult : 
the metaphysical, the anthropological, the medical, and the 
severely rational. Mr. Williams is content to study witchcraft 
in relation to the Church, and does not attempt any precise 
definition of the origins of the machinery of magic adopted 
by the Satan against whom the Church contended. He out- 
lines the mysteries which terrified the Roman world, but does 
not bother to analyse them as the degenerate forms, themselves, 
of Egyptian and palaeolithic sources. Perhaps, even, he does 
not feel that they were this. He acknowledges his debt to the 
masterly scepticism of Charles Lea, and the prodigiously in- 
formed credulity of Dr. Montague Summers. But Professor 
Margaret Murray and the Dianic cult are not even given space 
to be dismissed. Miss Murray is obliquely mentioned in a 
footnote, but, like Egypt, entirely escapes the index. 

After a study of the classical world and the magic which 
faced the early fathers, Mr. Williams shows the development 
of the idea of the Devil, and the fight of the Church through 
the Dark Ages to combat ‘ malice ’—a fight which intensified 
after the Crusading era and the battle against the external 
enemy, which meant (though this point is not made) that more 
attention could be paid to the oldest of the internal heresies. 
He gives accounts, fdscinating and horrifying as they must 
always be, of the trials and the Sabbat. He examines the 
Malleus Maleficarum, Sprenger and Kramer’s text-book of the 
proper conduct of the trials of witches : trials so sincerely con- 
ceived and in the majority of instances justly conducted, and 
so hideously lacking, in fact, in opportunity to allow innocence 
to escape. There is a separate chapter about England, em- 
phasising the point that in law torture was not applied there 
(almost the only recorded instance is in fact the trial of the 
Templars) and that English witches, contrary to popular be- 
lief, were never legally burned, although he does not examine 
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the curious fact that domestic familiars were a_ peculiarly 
British aberration. Spain, however, provides a surprise, and 
the interesting point is very clearly brought out that it was 
here that the Church first deliberately worked to discredit a be- 
lief in witchcraft as a magical power, and was so successful 
that ‘ from 1614 onwards witchcraft practically disappears from 
the formal religious courts of Spain.’ And there is much else 
of interest. 

It may be doubted, however, how far it is possible to tell 
the connected story of witchcraft, however able and informed 
the treatment may be in detail, whilst ignoring so much. For 
the machinery of diabolism is largely that of the palaeolithic 
cults, crossed with that tradition of Egyptian magic which re- 
curred constantly in the history of the Meditteranean. To leave 
out consideration of either makes much of the data inexplic- 
able. Witches and fairies were often spoken of in the same 
breath, and finally decline together into folk-lore on the one 
hand and the excesses of psychical societies and soul-sick de- 
generates on the other. But neither contemporary witchcraft, 
as folk-lore, nor nineteenth-century diabolists and their fol- 
lowers, are dealt with. Contemporary evidences of the witch, 
both as parodist of Christianity and repository of traditional 
magic, in Africa, Haiti and elsewhere, are not mentioned at all. 

So that in this sense Mr. Williams’s book remains incom- 
plete. Yet it is always distinguished and scholarly, and, which 
is a major virtue, the treatment is not a sensational one. 


PENNETHORNE HUGHES. 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE WRITINGS OF ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BisHop or LINCOLN, 
1235-1253. By S. Harrison Thomson. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; 21s.) 

Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, was undoubtedly one 
of the most eminent masters in thirteenth-century Oxford. As 
professor and as chancellor he took a prominent part in the 
events of university life; as Bishop, he enriched the Univer- 
sity with new regulations and confirmed its foundation. His 
interests were many-sided; in addition to numerous sermons 
and other pastoral and devotional writings both in Latin and 
in Anglo-Norman, he translated works from the Greek, com- 
mented on the Bible, on Aristotle, and on the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and composed treatises on philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, 
and the natural sciences. Some of his writings are lost or un- 
traced, while others, as often happened with famous mediaeval 
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writers, were wrongly ascribed to him. His influence was bene- 
ficial, wide and lasting, not only on the Franciscans, to whom 
he lectured from 1229 or 1230 to his election to the see of Lin- 
coln in 1235, but also on the whole University and on the world 
of learning at large. 

Yet, to appreciate duly the extent and versatility of Grosse- 
teste’s learning, as well as its significance, it is of primary 
importance to trace all his writings and to distinguish the au- 
thentic from the doubtful or spurious. This preliminary and 
laborious task has been undertaken, and carefully achieved, by 
Professor S. Harrison Thomson, of the University of Colorado. 
In search of Grosseteste’s works he visited over 140 libraries 
and consulted about 2,500 manuscripts scattered over Europe. 
The result of these investigations jis now embodied in the book 
under review. 

Grosseteste’s authentic works as listed by Professor Thom- 
son, besides a collection of letters, sermons and Dicta, number 
120. Eleven others are lost or untraced, while ten are doubt- 
ful and sixty-five spurious. ‘The authentic writings are com- 
prised under the headings: translations from the Greek, com- 
mentaries, philosophical and scientific, pastoral and devotional, 
miscellaneous and Anglo-Norman works. ‘This division is not 
arbitrary. Obviously, some overlapping is inevitable; certain 
items escape strict classification ; but, it seems the only logical 
and practical way of classifying such a large bibliography as 
Grosseteste’s. On the other hand, I doubt whether all the 
items have been entered in their right class; why, for instance, 
has the Hexaemeron been included under the philosophical and 
scientific works, and why have the commentaries on the Pseudo- 
Dionysius and the Notula super Epistolam Johannis Damasceni 
de Trisagion, which are strictly theological, been grouped un- 
der the philosophical ? 

The most important problem throughout, as Professor Thom- 
son observes, is that of authenticity. In solving it he does 
not neglect internal evidence, the testimony of bibliographers or 
citations in early writers, but he relies mainly on palaeography 
in which his skill is well known. However, by over-stressing 
this argument it seems that here and there he has been misled. 
Thus in the case of the De Anima (p. 8g), if he had pondered 
its close dependence on Philip the Chancellor’s Summa de Bono, 
he would surely have denied its authorship as flatly as he re- 
jects that of the Summa Philosophiae. I have discussed the 
matter fully in another connection (See: Mediaeval and Re- 
naissance Studies, | [1941] 105-127), so I will not labour the 
point here. And since ‘ the authenticity of the fragment on the 
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De Caelo et Mundo is bound up with that of Grosseteste’s De 
Anima’ (p. 86), the two works stand or fall together. 

We may here note that numerous citations from Grosse. 
teste’s commentaries on the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus occur in 
Rudolph de Biberach’s De Septem Itineribus Aeternitatis, 
printed among St. Boneventure’s Opera Omnia (ed. Vaticana, 
VII, 145-196; ed. Vivés, VIII, 393-482). Again, to the list of 
MSS. of the spurious De Doctrina Cordis (pp. 248-249) we musi 
add MS. Pommerfelden, Schlossbibliothek, 40/2919, fol. 3-52. 

‘In spite of the temerity of the undertaking, dates have been 
suggested for the composition of many works’ (p. 3). Such 
an attempt is praiseworthy, even though in several cases the in- 
dications are too slender to be convincing. As in the case of 
authorship, it is not wise to generalise about dates; each work 
must be examined and judged on its own merit. 

rhese remarks are not meant to detract from the value of 
an accurate and thoroughly useful book, for omissions and over- 
sights are inevitable in a work of this kind. ‘The volume con- 
iains a wealth of information, and no student of Grosseteste 
will be able to dispense with it. Mediaevalists have all in- 
curred a debt of gratitude to Professor Thomson for his patient 
labour and skill, and it is to be hoped that he will continue his 
work and give us the promised edition of Grosseteste’s prin- 
cipal inedita. ‘The names of his collaborators, Professor Ezio 
franceschini, Dr. R. W. Hunt and Miss Ruth J. Dean, are a 
good omen of scholarly work. 

DaniEL A. CALLus, O.P. 


ISUROPEAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. By Eric Newton. (Peli- 
can Books ; 6d.) 

If you have thought about painting, European painting in 
particular, you will probably be already familiar with most of 
Mr. Newton’s analyses and observations. But if you have not 
thought much about the art and are none the less interested 
(perhaps even to the extent of occasionally ‘ sketching ’), then 
this little book may be just what you require. In any case you 
will enjoy his crisp and sometimes witty writing; and it is al- 
ways fun to reconsider one’s opinions in the light of a clear 
and charming statement of their subject-matter. Mr. Newton 
can rouse the intellect without ceasing to be observant and in- 
formative. He makes you think, and use your two eyes; and 
what more should an introducer to the history of painting do, 
in 125 pages? 

The answer is ‘ nothing ’—provided only that he teaches 
you to look before you think ; and that he does not swamp your 
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thoughts with his. He must not intrude; he must show you 
how to begin to judge a painting, but he should leave you to 
make your best discoveries for yourself. He should bring you 
face to face with the object and make you see, first, that you 
understand very little about it, and, secondly, that there is a 
jot in it to be understood. He should humiliate and encourage 
at the same time; in a word, he should interest. This Mr. 
Newton does. If there is such a thing as ‘ the Cause of Art’ 
he deserves well of it. At any rate, the Cause of Man—of 
which the history of that ‘ restless visual curiosity,’ which has 
always characterised the art of Europe, makes one so sharply 
aware—does not suffer at this critic’s hands; to read him is to 
nourish one’s interest in mankind itslf. 
KENELM Foster, O.P. 
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